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386 The Communion 
THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


(From the Proveneal of Frédéric 
Mistral.) 


Davalavo, en beiissant lis iue 
Dis escalié de Sant-Trefume. 


With eyes abased to the ground she 
came 
Down the steps of Saint Trophime; 
It was nightfall time, and the holy 


flame 

Of the vesper candles ceased to 
gleam. 

The carven Saints on the portal of 
stone 


Gave her a blessing as she went by, 
And from the church to her own man- 
sion 
With their eyes they kept her com- 
pany. 


For she was a maiden of wisdom rare, 
And young and fair, as all might see; 
And never in church at the hour of 
prayer 
Did she laugh or talk in idie glee; 
But when the organ’s symphonies, 
When the solemn chant of psalms 
was heard, 
She dreamed that she walked in Para- 
dise 
By angels’ mystic hands upreared. 


The Saints of stone day after day 
Saw how she came forth ever the 
last 
Under the portal’s lustrous gray, 
As downward into the street she 
passed. 
The Saints of stone, whose heart is 
love, 
Shed over her their guardian grace; 
And, when the sweet night was spread 
above, 
They talked of her in the infinite 
space. 


Cried Saint John, “That she spend her 
days 

As a white-robed nun were surely the 
best, 

For the world has trouble in all its 
ways, 

And the convent life is a haven of 
rest.” 


of Saints, Ete. 


Saint Trophime said, “That well I see! 
But here in my church I have need of 
her sore, 
For light in the midst of the gloom 
must be, 
And the world has want of one pat- 
tern more.” 


“O brothers mine,” Saint Honorat cried, 
“This night when the clear moon 
glimmers bright 
Q’er the lagoons and meadows wide, 
We from our columns shall alight: 
It is All-Saints’ night and the holy 
board 
For our high honor skall be spread; 
At the midnight hour our Saviour Lord 
Will in Aliscamp say mass for the 
dead.” 


Said Saint Luke, “As you deem me 
true, 
This little maid we will thither con- 
vey; 
And will set upon her a mantle of blue, 
And a fair white robe on her body 
lay.” 
The four Saints uttered their hearts’ in- 
tent, 
And swift as the breeze sped toward 
their goal; 
And stooping down from aloft, as they 
went, 
They carried amid them the young 
maid’s soul. 


But when the dawn shone forth in the 
east 
The fair young damsel rose from her 
bed, 
And spoke to all of a glorious feast, 
Whereto in a dream she was softly 
led: 
She spoke of angels floating in air, 
And in Aliscamp of a table laid; 
How Saint Trophime was the server 
there, 
And the mass by the Lord Himself 
was said. 
S. G. Owen. 


1 Saint Trophime is the patron saint of the 
Cathedral of Arles. The ASscamp, or ~~ 
campi, is the ancient cemetery of Arles, be- 
lieved tu have been blessed by Christ in per- 
son. 
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MODERN OCCULTISM. 


When eminent men of science an- 
nounce discoveries of great interest it 
is an obvious general rule that their 
conclusions receive respectful consid- 
eration and, in the absence of strong 
reasons to the contrary, are accepted 
without serious question. But there is 
an exception to this rule so curious 
that it may well deserve our attention. 
Among the most important questions 
with which thought has been engaged 
are those of the possible modes of in- 
teraction between mind and mind. 
Coupled with this is the question of 
the direct action of mind upon matter, 
or of matter upon mind without physi- 
cal agency. Ideas of this subject are 
older than civilization, and arise so 
naturally that nothing but suggestion 
is necessary to implant them in the 
mind of the child. Discredited by the 
general trend of modern thought, the 
affirmative view has very generally 
been classed with superstition as be- 
longing to a stage of intellectual de- 
velopment which the world has now 
left behind it. Belief in witchcraft 
vanished from the minds of civilized 
men more than two centuries ago, and 
with it disappeared the belief in every 
form of mental interaction otherwise 
than through the known organs of 
sense. But now men of eminence, 
whose opinion is entitled to the great- 
est respect, are informing us that the 
instincts of our ancestors did not err 
so greatly as we have supposed, and 
that beliefs which our fathers called 
superstitious are well grounded in the 
regular order of nature. At least three 
scientific philosophers of the highest 
Standing have placed themselves on 
record as accepting this view. Two of 
them, Sir Oliver Lodge and Professor 
Barrett, have, during the past year, 
informed us that not only is the direct 
transference of impressions from one 

ae 


mind to another a fact, but the spir- 
‘Tfual world, which the thought of our 
time has been removing further and 
further from our every-day experience 
until it seemed likely to vanish from 
intellectual sight, is a reality knocking 
at our doors. 

If these are truths, we can scarcely 
exaggerate their importance. Our most 
cherished aspirations and the consola- 
tions which religion offers to the dying 
and the bereaved are taken from the 
realm of sentiment and placed on the 
sure pedestal of science. A new view 
of mind is opened out, to the develop- 
ment of which we can set no limit. 
Accepting it, a system of conveying 
impressions from mind to mind at 
great distances, and of reading the 
secret thoughts of our fellows, seems 
more likely than it would have seemed 
a century ago that electricity would 
enable us to communicate with our 
antipodes. With such _— prospects 
opened out to us by scientific author- 
ities so high, it certainly seems more 
appropriate that the sceptic, if such 
there should be, should make known 
his reasons for the faith that is in 
him—perhaps we should say for his 
lack of faith—than that the doctrines 
should be treated as unworthy of at- 
tention. 

A glance at the state of public opin- 
ion upon the subject will serve to 
guide the course of our thoughts. The 
class which fully accepts the views in 
question, notwithstanding its eminent 
respectability, is probably small in 
numbers. Between this class and 
those who entirely reject the views, as 
at least groundless, if not unworthy of 
consideration, there is an intermediate 
class holding that phenomena known 
as “occult” are exhibited which science 
has not yet satisfactorily explained. 
Their view has recently been happily 
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stated by an able writer in the Satur- 
day Review: “The existence of abnor- 
mal phenomena which science is only 
beginning to take notice of, a dim re- 
gion of strange things which, even if 
they can be proved not to be super- 
natural, are at any rate outside the 
limits of organized experience,” has 
been proved by the work of the Soci- 
ety for Psychical Research. “There are 
more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy” has 
never ceased to express a feeling of 
the same general nature in the minds 
of intelligent men, and is at least one 
article of a creed always lending 
hope to the inquirer after the occult. 
This middle class, which thinks that 
there is something to learn in occult- 
ism, is certainly large, and perhaps 
makes up a majority of the intelligent 
community. It is to this class, as well 
as to that of believers, that the writer 
desires to address himself. 

The personal element necessarily 
plays so large a part in any discussion 
of occultism that it may not be wholly 
out of place if the writer ventures on 
a brief statement of his own experi- 
ence. The idea that the emotions of 
beloved relatives, sometimes at a great 
distance, might be agents in directing 
the various currents of feeling that 
run through the mind was imbibed in 
early childhood. Just how the idea 


originated he cannot say, but it is 
probably more common among chil- 
dren than we suspect. More than 


once, when hurrying home, the intently 
fixed his mind upon his mother with a 
strong desire that she should expect 
his coming, think about him, and pre- 
pare herself accordingly. But all these 
efforts proved failures. Another idea 


prevalent at a later period was that, 
by fixing the attention on some one 
sitting at a distance in front of you 
in chureh, you could move him to turn 
and look around him. But no sys- 
tematic experiments in this direction 
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were seriously attempted. When, in 
the early fifties, the great wave of 
spiritualism, with its rappings, table- 
moving, and communications from the 
dead, was reaching its height, he natu- 
rally took an interest in the subject. 
But what little he could see of these 
performances seemed so silly as to 
prejudice him against the whole sub- 
ject. 

About 1858 an event of prime im- 
portance in the history of spiritualism 
is worthy of being recalled. A warm 
discussion of the pretensions of cer- 
tain mediums in the columns of the 
Boston Courier ended with the offer, by 
an anonymous writer,’ to pay a large 
reward to any mediums who would, in 


‘the presence of a committee to be 


named by himself, perform any of 
their pretended feats—move a table 
without touching it, read a paper in a 
closed envelope, or produce a rap the 
cause of which could not be traced. 
The offer was promptly accepted by 
the leader of the Boston spiritualists, 
and several of the most famous me- 
diums were brought from different 
parts of the country. The committee 
was three in number. At its head was 
Professor Louis Agassiz, and his coad- 
jutors were two eminent scientific men 
of Cambridge. The séances were held 
in the room of a Boston hotel. The 
result was a failure so complete that 
the professors felt humiliated to sit 
hour after hour and see nothing to en- 
liven the proceedings. Some cabinet 
feats of tying and untying were at- 
tempted, but nothing was done in this 
line except very elementary tricks of 
legerdemain. The mediums could as- 
sign no better reason for their failure 
than the contempt of the spirits for 
men who disbelieved in their exist- 
ence. A large measure of abuse was 
heaped upon the committee by the 
spiritualists, but no argument better 


1 Understood to be Professor Felton, after- 
ward President of Harvard University. 
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than this was adduced in explanation 
of their failure. 

After this the general attitude of the 
writer towards the subject was this: 
“I have no time to engage in the 
search after wonders. But tell me in 
any special case when I can go to a 
séance with any reasonable chance of 
seeing something out of the usual or- 
der of nature, and I will avail my- 
self of the opportunity with alacrity.” 
What has especially struck him ever 
since has been the absence of any such 
opportunity. When he was told of 
wonderful phenomena, and inquired as 
to details, the stories were always 
about things that had happened long be- 
fore. An inquiry where a medium of 
special power could be found elicited 
no answer but that her whereabouts 
was unknown, and she had probably 
left the city. 

But after many years of waiting, an 
opportunity was at last presented. 
The most wonderful performer yet 
seen came to Washington, and her 
feats were vouched for by a party of 
intelligent gentlemen who had been in- 
vited to a private exhibition of her 
powers. She was a Miss Lulu Hirst, 
of Georgia. It must be said that spir- 
itualism, as well as any other theory, 
was ignored by her; but this was a 
minor matter, as the feats were of the 
same kind as those essayed by the pro- 
fessional spiritualists. A day or two 
later arrangements were made for an- 
other series of tests, in which the 
writer took part. Without going into 
details, which were published fully at 
the time, it will suffice to remark in 
the present connection that nothing 
was shown but what was obviously 
produced by the efforts of a muscular 
and dexterous young woman. She 
was quite frank and honest. without 
pretences to be investigated or trickery 
to be exposed. Every surprising ele- 
ment in the narrative proved to be 
based on imperfections of observation 
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and misconception of what was seen. 
Only one feature was needed to com- 
plete the picture. When the public 
performance of the “wonder-girl” came 
off, the Press reporters were, of 
course, present, and their accounts of 
her feats as narrated in the journals 
rivalled or outdid the performances of 
the most celebrated mediums. 

After the English Society for Psychi- 
cal Research was organized by a body 
of men eminent in various fields of 
thought and action, the past failures 
of the writer did not prevent his tak- 
ing part in the formation of an Amer- 
ican society of the same kind, of which 
he had the honor to be elected the first 
president. Two years of experiment, 
study, and reading confirmed his ideas 
on the subject; but he remained for 
some time longer in occasional com- 
munication and co-operation with Dr. 
Hodgson, a well-known member of the 
English society, then resident in Bos- 
ton. He now invites the courteous 
consideration of the reader to the 
views of the subject which he has 
reached after a half-century of occa- 
sional study, coupled with reading the 
best he could find in support of oc- 
cultism. 


II 

We may approach the heart of our 
subject in the easiest way by recalling 
two lines of research in which Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes took a prominent part. 
The name of this eminent investigator 
has become a household word in sci- 
ence from his discovery that a singu- 
lar radiance may be produced at the 
cathode of a vacuum-tube through 
which an electric current is passing. 
He also observed curious phenomena 
of motion among material objects in 
his laboratory for which he could not 
assign any physical cause. Several 
years elapsed after these discoveries 
before either of them seemed destined 
to develop into an important branch of 


. 
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science. Then the one first mentioned 
suddenly assumed importance, 

In 1895 Professor Réntgen made the 
astounding discovery that certain rays 
from a Crookes’ tube were capable of 
passing through opaque substances 
and imprinting themselves upon a pho- 
tographic plate beyond. About the 
same time it was shown by Becquerel 
that rays of similar properties, but 
different in kind, could be produced 
from uranium. All the physical lab- 
oratories of the world were at once 
actively engaged in testing these dis- 
coveries and following up the lines of 
research which they suggested. The 
result was the discovery of radium and 
the development of a new branch of 
physics—radio-activity, which has gone 
on expanding until it bids fair to revo- 
lutionize our views of matter, ether, 
and their relations. Works on radio- 
activity are multiplying, and physic- 
ists are looking for new theories of 
light and electricity which are to grow 
out of this field of research. 

With this outcome in mind, let us 
trace up the lines of the other observa- 
tion. More than ten years before Rént- 
gen’s work the Society for Psychical 
Research had been organized. The 
special purpose was the critical inves- 
tigation of occult phenomena in gen- 
eral, especially those which seemed to 
show the passage of impressions from 
mind to mind without material agency. 
A discovery which seemed to inaugu- 
rate a revolution in the science of 
mind was soon announced in the form 
of an experiment equally remarkable 
for its simplicity and its importance. 
A blindfolded person, called a “per- 
cipient,” was seated at a table with 
pencil in hand and paper before him, 
while his senses, especially those of 
sight and touch, were protected so far 
as possible from the action of all ex- 
ternal agencies. His mind was to be 


quite free from all prepossession, and 
his will to be reduced as nearly as pos- 
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sible to a state of quiescence. The only 
action allowed was that of drawing 
geometrical figures on the paper quite 
at random, without intent to produce 
any special forms. Behind him, but 
not in contact or communication, was 
seated an “agent” with a miscellane- 
ous collection of geometrical figures. 
Whilst the agent concentrated his 
vision and attention as intensely as 
possible upon one of these, the per- 
cipient was instructed to allow his pen- 
cil to move on the paper without any 
prejudice in favor of any special form 
of motion. The process was repeated 
with one figure after another. When 
the drawings of the percipient were 
compared with the originals a resem- 
blance was found sufficient to show an 
undoubted relation between the repro- 
duced figures and those on which the 
attention of the agent had been fixed. 

The experiments were not confined 
to geometric forms. Others were de- 
vised with the commen object of show- 
ing that the random actions of one 
mind were affected by the action of 
another mind in its neighborhood, 
without the use of words or signs. 
When the agent drew cards from a 
pack one by one, and at each drawing 
the percipient named a card at ran- 
dom, it was found that the proportion 
of correct guesses was much greater 
than it should have been as the result 
of chance, which would, of course, be 
one out of fifty-two. 

In one point these experiments had a 
great advantage over those of the 
physicists. Crookes’ tubes and other 
apparatus required for experiments in 
radio-activity demand so much care 
and expense in their production that 
their use is confined to professional 
workers in physical laboratories. But 
the apparatus necessary to the 
demonstration of thought-transference 
abounds in every household. Men, 
women, paper, pencils, tables, screens, 
handkerchiefs for blindfolding, and 
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cards make up 2 fairly complete list of 
essentials. The results to be ultimately 
expected from the experiments tran- 
scend in practical importance all that 
Wwe can expect from the development 
of radio-activity. Such being the case, 
the natural anticipation was _ that 
thought-transference would becowe a 
branch of experimental psychology, 
the laws of which would form an im- 
portant chapter in every treatise on 
this subject, and that apparatus for 
showing it would be as well known in 
every psychological laboratory as that 
for experimenting in X-rays is in every 
physical laboratory. 

Twenty-five years have elapsed since 
the announcement, and what has been 
the outcome? Scientifically, nothing at 
all. The science of psychology has 
been behind few others in the extent 
of its development since the experi- 
ments described were begun. But 
if thought-transference is _ seriously 
treated in any treatise on this science 
the writer has not noticed it. The 
reason is not far to seek. No result 
relating to thought-transference has 
yet been reached that belongs to the 
realm of science. Science properly so 
called comprises the statement of laws 
or general facts. No collection of iso- 
lated events, however large it may be, 
forms a part of it. Radio-activity is 
a science because it is a general fact 
which every one can verify that, if 
you organize a certain system of ex- 
periments, you can take a photograph 
through many opaque substances. 
That coal will burn when brought into 
contact with fire is a proposition be- 
longing to the same domain. But if 
we could only say that some one in 
England had at some time made coal 
burn, then, a few years later, some 
one in Russia, then some one in Amer- 
ica, and so on, such facts, though they 
mounted into the hundreds or the thou- 
sands, would not establish the law 
that coal was combustible, and there- 
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fore would not belong to science. The 
question how the supposed burning 
came about in the special cases cited 
wight be interesting, yet the process 
of investigation would be difficult if 
no careful experimenter were ever 
able to bring the combustion about. 

So with thought-transference. In 
order that a scientific conclusion as to 
its reality may be reached, it is neces- 
sary to show under what conditions it 
takes place. The Psychical Society 
tried to determine, by a repetition of 
the experiments under various condi- 
tions, whether the action of the agent 
upon the _ percipient would pass 
through a screen, and how it varied 
with the conditions. When these ques- 
tions could be answered, the first step 
would be taken toward placing the 
subject upon a scientific basis. But 
no result could ever be reached that 
was general in form. The nearest ap- 
proach to a general proposition that 
could be formulated from all the ex- 
periments was: if you make the ex- 
periment you may possibly see what 
seems to show thought-transference, 
and you may not. The probability of 
success cannot be stated because we 
have no record of the failures, the 
number of which defies estimation. I 
have tried to learn whether during the 
past ten years the Psychical Society 
has done anything towards elucidating 
the subject. But nothing bearing on 
the case is found in its recent published 
preceedings. Would it be altogether un- 
fair to put the conclusion in the form: 
possibly you may succeed, but the more 
pains you take to avoid all sources of 
error, the less likely success will be? 

During the past fifteen years interest 
has been transferred from thought- 
transference to telepathy. The ques- 
tion how, if an impression cannot be 
conveyed through a space of a few 
feet, it can yet dart from one city to 
another is one which, how strongly so- 
ever it may present itself, may rest 
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in abeyance while we inquire into the 
seeming facts. These, as found in the 
fine volumes, Phantasms of the Living, 
by Gurney and Myers, and in the pub- 
lications of the Psychical Society, are 
too numerous to be summarized. But 
a typical example which will answer 
our present purpose is easy to give. A 
person is struck by a sudden hallucina- 
tion, or has a vision or dream of a 
friend or relative, generally in distress. 
This impression is so vivid that some 
anxiety may be felt lest it correspond 
to a reality. Next morning, or as soon 
as the mail or telegraph can bring the 
news, it is learned that the friend or 
relative has either died at the time of 
the vision or has suffered some violent 
emotion. Great pains were taken to 
verify the authenticity of stories of 
this kind, and none were accepted un- 
less deemed ‘‘veridical.”” Taking the 
hundreds of coincidences as they stand, 
and regarding each narrative as com- 
plete in itself, the conclusion that there 
must have been some casual connec- 
tion between the distant event or emo- 
tion and the vision looks unavoidable. 
But may it not be that causes already 
known are sufficient to account for the 
supposed coincidences without intro- 
ducing telepathy or any other abnor- 
mal agency? If such is the case, then 
the hypothesis of telepathy is purely 
gratuitous and uncalled-for, on the 
general principle that we never attrib- 
ute events to new and unknown causes 
when we see that they are the natural 
results of known conditions. This is 
especially the case when the new causes 
adduced are so improbable and so far 
outside the line of our general experi- 
ence as telepathy must be. The strong- 
est believer in this agency must admit 
that its acceptance is not without dif- 
ficulty. Every one who sleeps in Lon- 
don is surrounded by several millions 
of minds within a radius of three or 
four miles. Among these are hundreds 
in a state of violent action or emotion. 
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Scores are constantly in the throes of 
death. How do the inhabitants of 
London sleep on undisturbed by the 
spiritual tumult? How is it that in 
the ordinary experience of life one 
person cannot divine the most intense 
feeling of another, even though he be 
near or dear, except by sight, touch, 
or hearing? So far as the writer is 
aware, the advocates of telepathy have 
evaded rather than grappled with 
these difficulties. 

The question we shall now consider 
is, whether there are not known causes 
at play which we should naturally ex- 
pect to result in phenomena that seem 
to indicate telepathy. Those which I 
shall adduce are not all of one kind, 
but are made up of complex elements, 
each of which is familiarly known to 
all who carefully think and observe. 
First to be mentioned is the element 
of truth. Then wiil come the omission 
of important features from the narra- 
tive. I believe that Bacon remarked 
that men score only the hits, and ig- 
nore the misses. We also have un- 
conscious exaggeration; the faculty of 
remembering what is striking, and for- 
getting what is not; illusions of sense, 
mistakes of memory; the impressions 
left by dreams; and, finally, deceit and 
trickery, whether intentional or uncon- 
scious. Before reaching a conclusion 
we must inquire as to what we should 
naturally expect as the combined re- 
sult of these agencies in the regular 
course of experience. 

As to the first: error finds support 
in so entwining itself with truth that 
it is difficult to separate the two. 
Double personality, hypnotism, and es- 
pecially the action of one mind on an- 
other by hypnotic suggestion, have 
been .confused with telepathy through 
a supposed power of the operator to 
influence the will of his subject at a 
distance. The mystery which has very 
generally enveloped the subject of “an- 
imal magnetism” is so fertile in vague 
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theories of abnormality that now, 
when the whole subject is placed on a 
scientific basis, the elimination of tra- 
ditional and baseless ideas is by no 
means an easy task. The belief that 
a hypnotic operator influences his sub- 
ject by telepathy is widely diffused 
through all classes of the community 
except professional psychologists. The 
latter are, I believe, practically unan- 
imous in holding that no influence is 
exerted on the subject except through 
the medium of the senses, and that, if 
the subject is to act in a certain way 
in the absence of the operator, the lat- 
ter must make known in advance the 
time and nature of the expected action. 
I am aware that Richet and perhaps 
other operators have found cases 
which seem telepathic; but a critical 
reading of their evidence shows it to 
be wholly inconclusive. 

A course of events may appear ever 
so wonderful and incomprehensible by 
well-known agencies by mere omission, 
without deviating from the truth in 
any particular. I once examined an 
interesting case of this kind at the re- 
quest of Dr. Hodgson. A naval ship 
had been wrecked in a storm off Cape 
Hatteras some years before, and most 
of those on board, including the cap- 
tain, had perished. Before she sailed 
on her voyage one of her officers was 
seized with so strong and persistent a 
presentiment that the ship would be 
lost that he formally requested to be 
detached from her. This being re- 
fused, he left his post of duty and was 
tried by court martial for desertion. 
Dr. Hodgson desired me to see whether 
this story could be verified by the of- 
ficial records. 

This was easily done, and the nar- 
rative was found to be substantially 
eorrect so far as it went. But it 


omitted to state that the officer had 
exhibited symptoms of mental aberra- 
tion before his presentiment, that the 
latter was only one of a great number 


of wild fears which he had expressed 
to various parties, including his supe- 
rior officer, and that several months 
elapsed after this before the ship 
sailed on her fateful voyage, she hav- 
ing in the meantime made several trips 
on the coast. When thus completed 
the story became altogether common- 
place. 

A coincidence between an emotion 
experienced by a distant person and 
the impression of that emotion in an- 
other at a distance can indicate a causal 
relation only when the coincidence 
is real and the impression unusual, In 
establishing the facts there is wide 
ground for error. We are all subject 
to errors of memory, especially if we 
have to state the exact time and cir- 
cumstance of an act or impression. 
Probably few of us could tell all that 
we did the day before yesterday, hour 
by hour, without either some erroneous 
statement, the omission of some act. 
or the introduction of an event which 
belonged to a different day. The longer 
the time which elapses the greater the 
liability to error. Writers on telepathy 
take too little account of these errors 
of memory. In the vast majority of 
cases the correction cannot be made, 
and the error goes on record as truth, 
when it becomes the basis for some 
remarkable coincidence. When this is 
not the case it passes into oblivion. If 
we set a net for errors which we can- 
not distinguish from truth, how shall 
we know that our catch is anything 
but error? It is only by having some 
independent test of the accuracy of a 
remembered event that we can be sure 
of its correctness. A written and dated 
document, if genuine, would always 
suffice for this purpose. But such sup- 
port is almost if not quite universally 
wanting in the narratives of wonder- 
ful coincidences 

I only recall a single case in which 
the correctness of a telepathic narra- 
tive was tested by independent and 
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conclusive authority. In this Review 
for July, 1884,? an article appeared 
from Messrs. Gurney and Myers which 
was justly regarded as affording the 
most indisputable evidence ever ad- 
duced for the reappearance of a dead 
person, Sir Edmund Hornby, a judge 
of the Consular Court at Shanghai, 
had been visited during the night by a 
reporter desiring a copy of a decision 
which he was to deliver on the follow- 
ing morning. He rose from his bed, 
dictated what he had to say, and dis- 
missed the reporter with a rebuke for 
having disturbed him. Next morning, 
on going to court, he was astounded by 
learning that the reporter, with whom 
he was well acquainted, had died sud- 
denly during the night. Inquiring af- 
ter the hour of the demise he found it 
to coincide with that of the nightly 
visitation. The authors also informed 
us in the article that the story was 
confirmed by Lady Hornby, who was 
mentioned in it and was cognizant of 
the circumstances. 

This narrative was almost unique in 
that it admitted of verification. When 
it reached Shanghai it met the eyes of 
some acquainted with the actual facts. 
These were made known in another 
publication and showed that several 
months must have elapsed between the 
reporter’s death and the judge’s vision. 
The Jatter was only a vivid dream 
about a dead person. When the case 
was brought to the judge’s attention 
he did not deny the new version, and 
could only say he had supposed the 
facts to be as he had narrated them. 

I cite this incident not merely to 
show how the most conclusive case of 
telepathy ever brought to light was 
invalidated when the facts were made 
known, but to elucidate the further 
fact that a wonderful story may lose 
the element of surprise by quite natu- 
ral and easily admitted additions and 


2“ Apparitions,” by Edmund Gurney and 
rederic W. H. Myers. 
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explanations, All the interest of such 
stories depends upon the element of 
wonder. 


The looker-on feels most delight 
Who least perceives the juggler’s 
sleight. 


It is positively humiliating to allow an 
amateur juggler to explain his extraor- 
dinary tricks. It humiliates one that 
he did not himself see how the thing 
was done. Why should we hesitate to 
ascribe any number of seemingly su- 
pernatural occurrences to the innumer- 
able blunders which we know that 
nearly every one of us is making in 
memory every day? 

The statistical onesidedness of all 
evidence in favor of telepathy, appari- 
tions, and other forms of supernormal 
inental action must be considered, and 
so far as possible corrected, before any 
conclusion can be reached. The prin- 
ciple involved and the ease with which 
we may reach a false conclusion may 
be illustrated by a very simple exam- 
ple. If a bag of corn contain a million 
normal grains and a single black one, 
the probability that a grain drawn at 
random from the bag would be the 
black one is so minute that we should 
justly regard the drawing as practi- 
cally impossible in all the ordinary af- 
fairs of life. If a blindfolded boy, dip- 
ping his hand into the bag, drew the 
black grain on the first trial, we should 
justly claim that there was some un- 
fairness in the proceeding, or, if we 
wish to deal in mystery, some attrac- 
tion between his hand and the black 
grain. If on a thousand trials of this 
kind the black grain was drawn sevy- 
eral times our suspicion would ripen 
into practical certainty. And yet, if 
every inhabitant of Great Britain made 
such a trial, it is practically certain that 
there would be about thirty drawings 
of the black grain without abnormal- 
ity. In fact, did such drawings num- 
ber only twenty, the suspicion would 
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be on the other side. We should be 
sure of some defeat in the enumera- 
tion or of some instinct toward evading 
the black grain. The whole question 
turns on the number of unrecorded 
failures, 

Through inquiries made under the 
auspices of the Psychical Society it 
would seem that about one person in 
every ten is more or less subject to 
hallucinations of some kind. Probably 
a large majority of people have occa- 
sional dreams so vivid that they might 
be classed under the same head. It 
follows that in Great Britain alone 
there must occur annually many mil- 
lions of cases in which people, during 
their waking or dreaming hours, see 
before them images of distant relatives 
or friends. If, as may well be the 
case, the chances are millions to one 
against the illusion coinciding with the 
death or distress of the person seen, 
we should still have in ali probability 
many such cases in a year. Thus, 
when the eminent members of the so- 
ciety instituted their inquiries for such 
cases, it might have been predicted in 
advance that, without any bias what- 
ever, they would have been discovered 
by the hundred. 

But the concession of exactness is 
one of great improbability. Visions 
and dreams are in all ordinary cases 
dropped from the mind and speedily 
forgotten. But let one be connected 
in any way with a death or other mov- 
ing event, and the memory, instead of 
being effaced, grows in the mind, month 
after month. The event associated 
with the vision may have occurred 
days or weeks before or after it, but 
the general tendency will be to bring 
them into coincidence and weave them 
into a story, as we have seen in the 
case already quoted. 

The following case, 


cited by Mr. 


Beckles Willson in his recent work, 
Ocoultism and Common Sense, may be 
chosen for study because it is among 
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the most remarkable of its kind. A 
traveller in a railway carriage is 
quoted: 


One week ago last Tuesday, at eleven 
o'clock at night, my wife, who had just 
retired to bed upstairs, called out to 
me, “Arthur! Arthur!” in a tone of 
alarm. I sprang up and ran upstairs 
to see what was the matter. The ser- 
vants had all gone to bed. “Arthur,” 
said my wife, “I’ve just seen mother,” 
and she began tocry. “Why,” I said, 
“why, your mother is in Scarborough.” 
“I know,” she said; “but she appeared 
before me just there” (pointing to the 
foot of the bed) “two minutes ago as 
plainly as you do.” Well, the next 
morning there was a telegram on the 
breakfast table—“Mother died at eleven 
last night.” Now, how do you account 
for it? 


I will try to answer this question. 
I would not be at all surprised, could 
the facts be made known, if the wife 
had said something of the kind to her 
husband every day or night for a 
week, especially if the mother were 
known to be very ill. If any night bad 
been missed, I would not be surprised 
if it were the fateful Tuesday. Then 
the problem would have been reversed, 
and we should have had to explain 
why it was that the vision failed on 
the night of the death. The memory 
of the narrator had more than a week 
in which to cultivate the wonder. The 
quotation, it will be noticed, purports 
to be verbatim, though, from what the 
author says, many years had probably 
elapsed. During this time the wonder, 
as it came from the lips of the original 
speaker, had ample time to develop 
still further in the mind of the narra- 
tor. What limit can we set to its pos- 
sible growth, first in one mind and 
then in another? I cannot but feel that 
the more experience the reader has 
had in observing this form of growth, 
the less he will be inclined to set any 
limit to it. 

Considering the natural processes of 
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adaptation and exaggeration, from 
which no mind is so well disciplined 
as to be absolutely free, we conclude 
that the annual number of seeming 
but groundless telepathic phenomena 
in Great Britain alone is probably to 
be counted by thousands. The vol- 
umes of Phantasms of the Living might 
be continued annually without end, 
could all the cases be discovered. The 
few hundred cases published are actu- 
ally fewer than what we should expect 
as the result of known conditions. 
There is therefore no proof of telepathy 
in any of the wonders narrated in 
these volumes, and in the publications 
of the Psychical Society. 


III 

We have considered the evidence for 
the various forms of telepathy with 
some fullness because the theory is, in 
form at least, a scientific one, and the 
evidence admits of béing treated by 
the established methods of logical in- 
ference. But telepathy is only the be- 
ginning of the wonders collected by 
modern inquirers into the occult, who 
find so many phenomena unexplain- 
able, even by this agency, that they 
regard the latter as only a first step in 
the science they are trying to con- 
struct. Our conclusions from all these 
supposed phenomena are so much mat- 
ters of individual judgment, not ad- 
mitting of being readily reduced to 
first principles, that they must be dis- 
posed of quite briefly. The belief in 
specially gifted persons— doers of mir- 
acles and practitioners of witchcraft— 
was once almost universal. Our mod- 
ern students of occultism have revived 
what seems very like these discarded 
beliefs, though the word “witchcraft” 
is no longer used to express the ab- 
normal powers in question. These 
powers are not merely those possessed 
by men in general and heightened in 
degree, like the faculty of the light- 
ning calculator or the muscular dexter- 


ity of the acrobat; but they are powers 
of which men in general are absolutely 
devoid. Examples of them are “levi- 
tation,” clairvoyance, ability to make 
one’s self seen in distant places, to 
move objects without touching them, 
to put one’s head into the fire or walk 
over burning coals without injury, and 
as many others as ingenuity can sug- 
gest. Men are still living who testify” 
to having seen a medium rise in the 
air, and waft himself around a room, 
or disappear through a window. 
Now, if we admit the existence of 
gifted individuals having such abnor- 
mal powers as these, why not equally 
admit the existence of men having the 
faculty of seeing, or thinking they re- 
member having seen, the non-existent? 
The latter certainly seems much easier 
to suppose than does the former. It 
is a familiar fact of physiological op- 
tics that, in a faint light, if the eyes 
are fixed upon an object, the latter 
gradually becomes clouded and finally 
disappears entirely. Then it requires 
only a little heightening of a not un- 
usual imagination to believe that, if 
the object that disappeared was a 
man, he wafted himself through the 
air and went out of the window. 
What are we to say of the perform- 
ances of mediums, tiers and untiers of 
hands, table-rappers, slate-writers, cab- 
inet-workers, materializers, and the 
whole class of performers to which 
they belong? May we not adduce the 
general principle that similar phe- 
nomena are to be attributed to similar 
causes? These performances are quite 
similar to those of legerdemain, which 
we may witness for a few shillings in 
broad daylight at any exhibition of 
the juggler’s art. The principal point 
of difference is that they are less won- 
derful and, being generally seen in a 
faint light, give much greater oppor- 
tunity for trickery than do those of 
the professional operators on the stage. 
Is it logical to attribute them to occult 
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causes when we -regard the profes- 
sional performers as mere mystifiers? 
This question seems to the writer to 
answer itself. 

I have not considered the supernatu- 
ral knowledge supposed to be pos- 
sessed by the “trance-medium,” be- 
cause the data for reaching any con- 
clusion on the subject are too vague 
te admit of precise statements. The 
careful examination of Mrs. Piper 
made by the Psychical Society several 
years ago is unique in that the pro- 
ceedings were reported stenograph- 
ically. A few of her expressions did 
seem to show supernatural knowledge 
of, or impression by, facts with which 
she could not have been acquainted by 
any natural process. But the relation 
was wanting in that definiteness on 
which alone a positive conclusion could 
be based. The balancing of the 
probabilities on the two sides can 
well be made by every one for him- 
self. 

In reaching a general conclusion 
upon all the evidence for the occult I 
would lhiy special stress on a feature 
already mentioned in narrating my 
personal experience. Almost all the 
narratives I have seen or heard relate 
to experiences of years previous, and 
scarcely ever to the present, so that 
the wonder had plenty of time to grow 
in the memory. The latest work on 
oceultism with which [I am acquainted 
is that of Mr. Willson, already cited. 
Turning over its leaves I fail to find 
any occurrence, in England at least, of 
later date than 1896, twelve years be- 
fore publication. There are a few 
dubious-looking reports from other 
countries of a little later date than 
this, but nothing of the present time. 
Except the trance-mediums and for- 
tune-tellers, who still ply their trade, 
and an occasional “materializer,” the 
writer has heard nothing of medium- 
istic performances for ten or even 
twenty years. Why do 
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Peor and Baalim 

Forsake their temples dim? 
Is it not because in the course of years 
a wonder grows in the memory, like 
an oak from an acorn? The writer 
fails to see how a sane review of thé 
whole subject can lead to any other 
conclusion than that occultism has no 
other basis than imperfect knowledge 
of the conditions, or how a wide sur- 
vey of the field can leave any room for 
mystery. 

We live in a world where in every 
country there are millions of people 
subject to illusions too numerous to be 
even classified. They arise from 
dreams, visions, errors of memory 
which can rarely be detected, and mis- 
takes to which all men are liable. It 
is unavoidable that when any of these 
illusory phenomena are associated with 
a moving event at a distance, there 
will be an apparent coincidence which 
will seem more wonderful every time 
it is recalled in memory. There is no 
limit to devices by which ingenuity 
may make us see what is unreal. 
Every country has ingenious men by 
the thousand, and if a willingness to 
deceive overtly characterizes only a 
small fraction of them, that fraction 
may form so large a number of indi- 
viduals, always ready to mystify the 
looker-on, that the result will be un- 
numbered phenomena apparently prov- 
ing the various theories associated 
with occultism and spiritualism. Noth- 
ing has been brought out by the re- 
searches of the Psychical Society and 
its able collaborators except what we 
should expect to find in the ordinary 
course of nature. The seeming won- 
ders—and they are plentiful—are at 
best of the same class as the wonder 
when a dozen drawers of the black 
grain of corn out of a million are pre- 
sented to us. We are asked to admit 
an attraction between their hands and 
the black grain. The proof is con- 
clusive enough until we remember that 
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this dozen is only a selection out of 

millions, the rest of whom have not 

drawn the black grain, The records 

do not tell us, and never can tell us, 

about the uncounted millions of people 

avho have forgotten that they ever had 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


a vision or any illusion, or who, hav- 
ing such, did not find it associated with 
any notable occurrence. Count them 
all in, and nothing is left on which 
to base any theory of occultism. 
Simon Newcomb. 





THE NOVELS OF FOGAZZARO. 


(WiTH A PoEM INTRODUCTORY BY HENRY NRWBOLT). 


Alas! alas! what impious hands are 
these? 

They have cut down my dark mysteri- 
ous trees, 

Defied the brooding spell 

That sealed my sacred well, 

Broken my fathers’ fixed and ancient 
bars, 

And on the mouldering shade 

Wherein my dead were laid 

Let in the cold clear aspect of the stars. 


Slumber hath held the grove for years 
untold: - 

Is there no reverence for a peace so 
old? 

Is there no seemly awe 

For bronze-engraven law, 

For dust beatified and saintly name?’ 

When they shall see the shrine 

Princes have held divine 

Will they not bow before the eternal 
flame? 


Vain! vain! the wind of heaven for 
ages long 

Hath whispered manhood, “Let thine 
arm be strong! 

Hew down and fling away 

The growth that veils decay, 

Shatter the shrine that chokes the liv- 
ing spring; 

Scorn hatred, scorn regret, 

Dig deep and deeper yet, 

Leave not the quest for word of saint 
or king. 


“Dig deeper yet! though the world 
brand thee now, 

The faithful labor of an impious brow 

May for thy race redeem 

The source of that lost stream, 

Once given the thirst of all the earth 
to slake: 


Nay, thou too ere the end 

Thy weary knee mayst bend 

And in thy trembling hands that water 
take.” 


Those who have watched the recent 
disturbances in the Church of Rome 
might say with Newman that Phaeton 
has indeed got into the chariot of the 
Sun just now. But to agree with the 
conclusion of the sentence is another 
matter, for Newman adds: “We, alas! 
can only watch him down the steep of 
heaven; meantime the lands which he is 
passing over suffer from his driving.” 
In the present instance the question is 
whether the lands will not benefit un- 
speakably by the passing of this swift 
charioteer. The crash of his wheels, 
the thundering hoofs of his brave 
steeds, are already wakening them out 
of their age-long sleep, and we may 
look for great things now. 

In his discourse on April 17, 1907, 
the Pope alluded to one of the forces 
which have been at work to bring 
about the present awakening. “A 
thousand heresies,” he said, “are pub- 
lished in reviews, pamphlets, ascetic 
treatises, even in novels,” giving ex- 
pression in the last words to that con- 
tempt which, curiously enough, is so 
often awarded to one of the most pow- 
erful agents for good or evil of the 
present day. “Even in novels”: to 
speak thus is almost as absurd as it 
would be to say “even daily bread”; 
for novels play such a large part in 
the formation of public opinion that it 
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is ridiculous either to pretend to ig- 
nore them or to consider them worth- 
less. Shades of Dickens, Charles 
Reade, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and Kings- 
ley, listen to the papal voice and 
laugh ghostly laughter! Each of you 
in your day and generation waged 
more effectual war against abuses of 
one sort or another than all the laws 
or Churches of the land had accom- 
plished. No one—not even the Pope— 
ean afford to ignore a voice that has 
gained the ear of the public; for that 
means power. If the public can be 
got to listen, it may be influenced— 
the difficulty is to get it to listen. In- 
creasingly nowadays this great and 
childish public must be amused before 
it can be instructed; it turns away 
from statistics and facts, calling out 
for more amusing fare. Just as the 
modern child must be educated easily, 
the modern man and woman have to 
be enlightened, stirred up, or informed 
in an easy, agreeable way. 

This is probably why Fogazzaro 
chose fiction as the vehicle by which 
to spread his views on a very impor- 
tant subject. He wished to secure a 
large audience, and for one reader of 
an article or pamphlet he knew that 
there were sure to be hundreds for a 
novel bearing on the same subject. 
Crafty Fogazzaro! the result has been 
as he surmised. 

The average English reader only 
knows Fogazzaro as the author of “The 
Saint.” But though this is the best 
and most interesting of his books, it is 
quite necessary to read the two novels 
which preceded it if you wish to un- 
derstand and appreciate “The Saint”; 
otherwise the cart is put before the 
horse. 

Fogazzaro is a writer with what the 
literary slang of the day calls a mes- 
sage. There are novelists and nov- 
elists; or it may be more exact to say 
that there are novelists and mere 
tradesmen. Fogazzaro, of course, be- 
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longs to the first of these classes. He 
sets to work, that is to say, with a 
right sense of the size of the task he 
is undertaking in the faithful por- 
trayal of the human soul. That deep 
insight into the mysteries of character 
which is the hall-mark of a true nov- 
elist is visible in every word he writes. 
By something of this same gift great 
surgeous and doctors arrive at resulis 
impossible to the ordinary practitioner; 
they know by a sort of exquisite guess- 
work which amounts to divination 
what is wrong and where the cure lies. 
The true biographer of souls in the 
same way and by some curious fac- 
ulty that the ordinary person does not 
possess knows all about the moral nat- 
ure of humanity, and can diagnose 
alike its health and its disease. 

Few writers have gone more faith- 
fully into the dissection of character 
than Fogazzaro. He not only knows 
the whole nature of his hero, but 
whence it came and why it is what it 
is. There is no shirking here of the 
duties of the biographer of souls; in- 
deed, with a frankness that may be a 
little disconcerting to some readers, 
Fogazzaro describes the pre-natal in- 
fluences of the hero: his eyes “see his 
substance being yet imperfect”; and in 
this book all his members are written 
“when as yet there is none of them”! 
This is why it is quite necessary to be- 
gin to read Fogazzaro’s novels at the 
right end. Most readers begin with 
“The Saint,” and if they are sufficiently 
interested in it, turn back and read 
“The Patriot” and “The Man of the 
World.” By this inversion they lose 
all the cumulative interest of the 
books and miss half their power. The 
intending student of Fogazzaro must 
begin with “The Patriot,” a bulky vol- 
ume and not very well translated. It 
is advisable also to begin the book with 
the knowledge that, as stated above, 
Fogazzaro is a writer with a message, 
and that you wish to find out what 
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his message is. You will be kept in 
the dark about this for a long time; 
“The Patriot” in all its hundreds of 
pages will not reveal the secret; it will 
be necessary to go on into “The Man 
of the World” without having found out 
anything much more definite, and only 
towards the end of “The Saint” will 
the design of the author be clearly dis- 
closed. 

Keep this in mind then, and begin 
“The Patriot.” It is the story of two 
young people, Louisa and Franco 
Maironi, lovers who maried against the 
wishes of their parents. Louisa has 
much the stronger character of the 
two, and holds rationalistic views, 
while Franco is enthusiastically re- 
ligious by nature. Yet in spite of this 
they are devoted to each other and 
marry. They have one child, a little 
girl, passionately adored by them both. 
All the bits about this little Marie are 
so beautifully and simply written that 
even translation’ cannot spoil them. 
The child dies, and Louisa goes nearly 
mad with grief. Franco is at the wars 
just then, and returns too late to see 
his child again. After this there are a 
great many complications of plot about 
an inheritance, and whether it should 
by rights come to Franco. Finally, 
when he is about to leave Louisa 
again to return to the war, the book 
closes on a very modern note with the 
conception of their second child—the 
saint that is to be. 

So much for “The Patriot,” which, 
in spite of some exquisite passages and 
much fine character-drawing, will seem 
almost pointless if it is read without 
reference to the two remaining vol- 
umes of the trilogy. It is, in fact, only 
a long introduction to the other books. 
Fogazzaro is a great believer in hered- 
ity, and “The Patriot” was written to 
account for the temperament of his 
hero the “saint.” When you have 


known Louisa and Franco and their 
euriously different natures, you will 


quickly recognize these conflicting ele- 
ments when they reappear in their son 
—understand, too, how the stress and 
difficulty that were always shadowing 
Louisa’s mind must have influenced 
the temperament of her son. 

“The Man of the World” opens wheu 
this child, Piero by name, is grown up 
and married. His wife has been in- 
sane for years, and in the meantime he 
has fallen in love with a married 
woman, Jeanne Desalle. At this crisis 
the book begins. The two natures of 
Piero are fighting hard; his reason 
tells him that every one has a right 
to happiness; his conscience assures 
him that to think of any womar but 
his wife is deadly sin. He is torn be- 
tween the two voices, and cries out in 
rebellion against God, “Who has laid 
down this law against my bodily nat- 
ure, and Who will not help me to 
obey.” This scene is a bit of Fogaz- 
zaro’s carefully thought out art, for 
Piero’s rebellion against God is an in- 
tentional echo of the scene in “The 
Patriot” where his mother cries out 
under the loss of her child. They both 
reason after the same fashion: “God is 
powerful, and, if powerful, cruel. He 
must be cruel or He would help His 
creatures in their extremity’—a crude 


yet resistless argumeut that has puz- ' 


zled mankind since the beginning, and 
ever will. But along with the strivings 
of unbelief Piero has strange, mystical 
tendencies; he catches glimpses every 
now and then that seem to explain 
things to him better than reason can 
do—glimpses that he cannot reason 
about. Hauntings and premonitions of 
some high spiritual destiny in store for 
him are always flitting across his 
mind, even while he contemplates an 
intrigue with Jeanne and the casting 
away of all his scruples of conscience. 
These premonitions occur so often that 
at last he goes to see his old friend 
and priest to consult him as to 
whether it would be possible for bim 
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to give up the world and enter a broth- 
erhood. “No,” the father answered, it 
was impossible because Piero was still 
a married man. He must fulfil his 
spiritual destiny in some other way; 
the ordinary monastic life was not pos; 
sible to him, 

Piero goes away unconvinced; spite 
of everything, he feels that his is not 
going to be only the life of “the man 
of the world.” And yet—he thinks of 
Jeanne and all his spiritual impulses 
shrivel up and seem worthlesy com- 
pared with mere earthly satisfactions. 
He sits down to write to Jeanne, and 
even as he writes he is 


shaken by a stormy return of the faith 
of his childhood, by a paroxysm of grief 
and affection, an ineffable striving of 
the spirit towards God. When the first 
violence of this wave had ‘spent itself. 
he hastened to place himself on the de- 
fensive against his own nature, against 
his mystic tendencies, against every- 
thing that might lead him astray from 
the path he was resolved to travel, the 
path of an apostate in the cause of social 
justice, an apostate containing no ha- 
tred of the Catholic Church, but at the 
same time entirely independent of her 
... he recognized in himself the blood 
of both his parents, recognized the re- 
newal of their fatal conflict. Little 
by little the conviction was borne in 
upon him that this struggle would 
prove decisive; that should he win the 
day, he would remain for ever firmly 
grounded in the more rational concep- 
tion of life and life's end; that, freed 
from the bonds of dogma and of creed, 
but entirely devoted to a just cause, 
the blood of his father would at last 
be satisfied. .. . Once he had talked of 
religion with a certain French writer 
of genius who professed to be a Cath- 
olic but whose conception of Catholic 
dogma was so broad that Piero had 
exclaimed, “But you are not a Catho- 
lic!’ The man had answered “No, I 
am not a Catholic in the generally ac- 
cepted sense of the word.” This con- 
versation had made Piero think. 
“Why,” he asked himself, “do not such 
men as the Frenchman raise their 


voices? Why do they not lead their 
brothers back to truth; why do they 
not endeavor to reform their Church?” 
He said as much to the Frenchman, 
and the answer had been “Only saints 
could do that.” 


Here at last we arrive at the first 
germ of the idea which is being slowly 
worked out through the history of 
Piero Maironi. But poor Piero is far 
from saintship still; it only shines 
somewhere ahead of him, beckoning 
him every now and then, and again 
hidden from his sight by the mists of 
the world. In one of these clouded 
spaces he decides to throw aside his 
scruples and go up to the mountains 
to meet Jeanne and live there with 
her. The end of his passion and his 
despair seems to have come, for she 
has consented to everything. 

The story reaches a crisis of breath- 
less interest when, as Piero is waiting 
to join his lover in the stillness of the 
Italian night, a galloping horse comes 
up to the door, and an urgent message 
is sent for Piero Maironi. His wife 
is dying, her reason has returned at 
the last and she wishes to speak with 
him. After a long night journey, Piero 
arrives at the asylum where his poor 
wife has been confined for so long, and 
there he watches by her till the end. 
While praying in the chapel after her 
death Piero has a vision in which he 
sees himself dying in the habit of a 
Benedictine monk, and hears a voice 
repeat the words Magister adest et vocat 
te. This vision decides Piero’s future. 
Ile renonneces all his possessions and 
disappears from the world. 


Now, following the lines of ordimary 
fiction, this would be the time for Pi- 
ero and Jeanne’s happiness to begin: 
Jeanne’s husband would die conven- 
iently at this point, and all would be 
well. But “The Man of the World” 
closes on quite another note. There 
is no hint of earthly happiness to come 
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when Piero disappears; everything is 
wrapped in mystery. Where has he 
gone? Why did he renounce the world? 
When will he reappear? We lay down 
the book with a dozen questions on our 
lips, and open “The Saint” with a feel- 
ing of solemn expectancy. Piero’s life 
as a man of the world is over; he has 
gone to serve his apprenticeship to 
sainthood—of this we feel sure. But 
what is he going to acomplish when 
he becomes a saint? Ah! thut is the 
gist of the whole three books, and we 
are coming to it now. 

When the story reopens, three years 
are supposed to have passed. Piero 
has been working as a lay-brother in 
a monastery, under the direction of 
Dom Clemente, the Superior. This 
Dom Clemente knows all the story of 
Piero’s life in the world, and yet feels 
that in spite of it some great destiny 
is waiting for this lay-brother who 
works so humbly in the kitchen-gar- 
den. There is something about him 
which seems to prophesy coming great- 
ness. Dom Clemente is liberal in his 
views and feels that there is some 
change needed in the monastic orders. 


Everything in the ancient monastery 
was dying, save Christ in the taberna- 
cle... it was becoming ossified by the 
action of inexorable age. .. . Within its 
ancient walls noble fires of faith and 
piety were consuming their human en- 
velope, their invisible vapors rising to- 
wards heaven, but sending no wave of 
heat or of light to vibrate beyond the 
ancient walls. Currents of living air 
no longer swept through the monastery. 


Dom Clemente had come to feel all 
this of the monastic life in its present 
form, though he was convinced that 
it had indestructible roots in the hu- 
man soul. Would this wonderful lay- 
brother, this Piero, become “a great 
Gospel laborer, not an ordinary laborer. 
a preacher, a confessor, but one who 
should stand apart from the ordinary 
toller; not a soldier of the regular 


army, hampered by uniform and dis- 
cipline, but a free champion of the 
Holy Spirit?’ All this Dom Clemente 
wondered as he watched Piero from 
year to year, and saw him grow in 
wisdom and saintliness. Piero seemed 
to have got hold of religion by the 
right end, so to speak; his was a work- 
ing sanctity, far away from dead, 
worn-out forms. An extraordinary at- 
mosphere of holiness surrounded the 
man, Already the peasant people were 
beginning to name him “the saint” and 
to say that virtue proceeded from him 
which cured even their bodily ills. 
These reports spread through the 
country, and at last reached Jeanne 
Desalle, who lived in a neighboring 
town. Her curiosity was at once ex- 
cited by the tales of this new-found 
saint, and she connected him in her 
mind with the lover who had left the 
world and said good-bye to her. She 
determined to visit the monastery and 
discover if Piero and the saint were 
the same man, Their first meeting 
leaves no doubt in her mind of the 
“saint’s” identity; but this encounter 
leads to Piero’s dismissal from the 
monastery. He goes to live in a little 
hermitage at Jeune, where his reput:- 
tion for sanctity grows enormously. 
and he comes to be known as the Saint 
of Jeune. One of the best scenes in 
the book occurs here, when a dying 
man is brought to Piero’s hut to be 
healed. The people come in great 
crowds to see, as they hope, a miracle 
wrought upon the dying man. How 
fine, even in translation, the following 
description is! 


His face shone with extraordinary vi- 
vacity; the expression of the dominat- 
ing soul in him had become more 
marked, the eyes had an ineffable fas- 
cination. They still wore an expres- 
sion of sadness, but of sweet sadness, 
full of vigor, of peace, and of mystic 
devotion. Standing there under the 
white cloud of the flowering apple-tree. 
in the midst of the prostrate crowd, 
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surrounded by sunshine and moving 
shadows, he seemed an apparition such 
as visited the old masters. 


He speaks to the crowd, telling them 
not to look for miracles, but to pray, 


pray to be able to adore the Lord’s will, 
when it gives you death, as when it 
gives you life. ... Have faith, and you 
will be healed without me. But re- 
member that your faith may be used 
to better purpose according to the will 
ot God. Are you all of you perfectly 
healthy in your souls? 


Then he goes back into the hut to min- 
ister to the dying man, whose old 
mother, “wild with hope,” is crying out 
every moment, “The miracle! the mir- 
acle!” 

Of course no bodily miracle is 
wrought, only Piero in words of ex- 
quisite tenderness comforts the pass- 
ing soul: “Caro, dear one, you are in 
God’s hand, and you feel its weight. 
Give yourself up to Him, and you will 
feel its gentleness...” Piero is a su- 
preme consoler of sick souls, because 
all the consolations he offers them are 
sane and werkable—they are to “work 
out their own salvation”—to pray and 
pray again, though, he assures them, 
“the Master cares little for many words, 
He desires rather that you serve Him 
faithfully in silence, your minds fixed 
always on His will.” Piero’s reputa- 
tion for holiness roused the jealousy of 
the priests; his alleged miracle-working 
was intolerable to them, and he had 
also earned a reputation for unortho- 
doxy. The Abbot decided, then, to de- 
prive him of the Dominican habit 
which he had worn as a lay brother. 
Dom Clemente is sent to tell him this 
heavy news. 


Piero became transfigured. His eyes 
flashed, his trow shone with the august 
light of the spirit of Truth. ... “I am 
leaving the roof, the bread, the habit 
which were offered me,” he said, “but 
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while I have life I will not cease tell- 
ing of Christ who is Truth; I go forth, 
but not to remain silent.” 


His true mission at last was re- 
vealed to him: 


I will not preach in the church; but if 
Christ call me to speak in the dwell- 
ings of the poor, L will speak in the 
dwellings of the ; if He call me to 
speak in the palace, I will speak in the 
palace; if He call me to speak on the 
housetops, I will speak on the house- 
tops. 


The picturesque habit was therefore 
taken away from Piero, and we see 
him going out into the world in an old 
suit of cast-off clothes given by a com- 
passionate gentleman who had come 
to Jeune filled with curiosity to see the 
new saint. It is a bold romancer who 
can clothe his hero in a suit of half- 
worn, ill-fitting clothes; in Fogazzaro’s 
hands this realistic touch is supremely 
telling. We feel inclined to avert our 
eyes from the sight of Piero as he 
crosses the village square “walking 
awkwardly in his ill-fitting clothes, and 
without looking to right or left took 
the road leading down the slope.” 

The central point of the book is 
reached when Piero, cast out from the 
monastery, sets out for Rome that he 
may deliver his message to the Pope. 
This, the most audacious incident in 
un audacious book, is a stern test of 
logazzaro’s powers. For the whole in- 
cident might very easily have been 
made ridiculously unconvincing. As it 
is, the reader feels that this interview. 
or somethng very like it, must have 
happened. There is no sense of incon- 
gruity or unreality in the scene, and 
every word uttered by Piero is 
weighty. His opening words strike an 
arresting note: “Holy Father, the 
Church is grievously sick.” We know 
that this man has something to say 
that is worth listening to. Here is one 
of the great faiths of the world called 
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before the bur of reason to answer for 
itself if it can. Unhappily Piero’s 
speech is too long to quote in its en- 
tirety, and suffers from beng quoted 
in fragments. It is filled with pro- 
found truth, and one sentence may, in 
the light of recent events, be almost 
called prophetic: 


Holy Father, yo? may not have ex- 
perienced it as yet, but this spirit of 
domination will strive to influence even 
yourself. Do not yield to it, Holy Fa- 
ther! You are the governor of the 
Church, do not allow others to govern 
you: let not your power become a glove 
for the invisible hands of others. 


If all tales are true, this warning 
fell upon deaf ears. 

Piero’s indictment included four evils 
which he saw in the Church:— 

(1) The Spirit of Falsehood: 


Men call themselves “faithful,” and 
do not know how cowardly, how weak 
is their faith, how foreign to them is 
the spirit of the apostle which probes 
all things. Worshippers of the letter, 
they wish to force grown men to exist 
upon a diet fit for infants; which diet 
grown men refuse. They do not under- 
stand that although God is infinite and 
unchangeable, man’s conception of Him 
becomes ever greater from century to 
century, and that the same may be said 
of all Divine Truth. 


(2) The Spirit of Domination; “which 
has suppressed the ancient sacred 
Catholic liberty” and desires to im- 
pose submission even where it is not 
obligatory. 

(3) The Spirit of Avarice: a respect- 
ing of persons just because they are 
rich; a greed of gain; a want of sim- 
plicity in the lives of the priesthood. 

(4) The Spirit of Immovability: 


Which is disguised as an angel of 
light. All the clericals who to-day op- 
pose progressive Catholicism would, in 
all good faith, have caused Christ to be 
erucified in the name of Moses. They 
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are worshippers of the past. It is the 
Spirit of Immovability which, by striv- 
ing to preserve what it is impossible to 
preserve, exposes us to the derision of 
unbelievers; and this is a great sin in 
the sight of God. 


To all that Piero had to say, the 
Pope listened with bowed head. When 
he had finished speaking, his Holiness 
rose and moved towards the door of 
the gallery, motioning Piero to follow 
him. “Sad omen! In the dark room, 
where so many burning words inspired 
by the Spirit had been uttered, only @ 
little smouldering lamp remained.” 


The whole scene is profoundly im- 
pressive, and is remarkable for the 
note of toleration that runs through it. 
Not many writers as convinced of the 
truth of their words could see any 
other side to their argument. But 
Fogazzaro, who is in deadly earnest, 
sees that there is something to be said 
against his own arguments, and the 
reply which he puts into the Pope’s 
mouth is as true as the indictment 
which preceded it:— 


My son [his Holiness began], many 
of these things the Lord had spoken of 
in my heart long ago. You—God bless 
you!—have to deal with the Lord alone; 
I have to deal also with the men the 
Lord has placed around me, among 
whom I have to steer my course accord- 
ing to charity and prudence; and, above 
all, I must adapt my counsels, my 
commands, to the different capacities. 
the different states of mind of so many 
millions of men. I am like a poor 
schoolmaster who, out of seventy pu- 
pils, has twenty who are below the 
average, forty of ordinary ability, and 
only ten who are really brilliant. He 
canxot carry on the school for the benefit 
of the ten brilliant pupils alone; and I 
cannot govern the Church for you 
alone, and for those who are like you. 
Christ paid tribute to the State, and I 
would gladly pay my tribute of hom- 
age, did I not fear by so doing to offend 
the sixty scholars, to lose even one of those 
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souls which are as precious to me as the 
others. It would be the same if I 
caused certain books to be removed 
from the Isdex; if I called to the Sa- 
cred College certain men who have the 
reputation of not being strictly ortho- 
dlox. 


Sweetness and subtilty are excel- 
lently combined in this reply, and it 
puts very clearly the dilemma not of 
the Catholic Church alone but of many 
others. Are the “sixty scholars” to be 
offended by over-liberality of thought, 
or are the “ten brilliant scholars” to 
be alienated by over-orthodoxy? This 
is why “The Saint” appeals to an audi- 
ence that is not limited to those inter- 
ested in the questions of Roman Cath- 
olic Reforms alone. What is true of 
one Church is true of another to a 
very large extent; and the questions 
which Fogazzaro rouses are individual 
questions to every one of us. The re- 
form which he advocates is one that 
every Church would do well to con- 
sider; his methods are not so much 
destructive as constructive; he wishes 
to sweep away the superstitious accre- 
tions of time, so that the essence of 
Christianity may be retained. The 
whole book resolves itself into an in- 
tensely practical question: “Is the 
Church teaching men to Jive rightly—it 
has taught them dogmas and outward 
forms innumerable, has it told them 
plainly enough that the life they lead 
is what really matters?” 


Labor that the purified faith may 
penetrate into life [Piero says]. This 
labor is for those who are in the 
Church and for those who wish to be 
in the Church . . . for those who really 
believe in dogmas ... but who do not 
really believe in the Beatitudes ... who 
do not know that religion is above all 
things action and life. 


Strange, indeed, that such whole- 
some, undeniable doctrine as_ this 
should have roused a tempest of in- 
dignation in the Church of Rome. The 


reason is not difficult to find: the ec- 
clesiastical powers do not object to 
action and life, but to the processes by 
which alone action and life can be 
obtained; effete forms which only hin- 
der the soul’s access to God must be 
abandoned; superstitions which de- 
grade the intelligence must be thrown 
aside—beliefs no longer tenable—how- 
ever dear they may be—must give 
place to other and more reasonable 
theories. Without this sifting of be- 
liefs, this evolution of dogmas, it is 
impossible to have a living Church. 
These conditions of life the Catholic 
Church cannot accede to. 


The war which really atiicts the 
Church [said the Pope in the discourse 
of April 17, already quoted! is that 
which springs from intellectual aber- 
rations in virtue of which her doctrines 
are despised, and there rings through 
the world that cry of revolt for which 
the rebel hosts were driven from 
heaven. ... And rebels indeed they are, 
those who profess and spread abroad 
monstrous errors on the evolution of 
Dogma, on the return to the Gospel—the 
Gospel, that is to say, stripped. as they 
put it, of the explanations of theology, 
of the definitions of the Council . 
but conceived after a new fashion—an 
emancipation which will enable them not 
to revolt. 


This deliverance, followed as it was 
by a yet more emphatic Encyclical, 
may cost the Church of Rome dear— 
even to the loss of “the ten brilliant 
scholars.” Can any Church, however 
powerful, afford to alienate from her- 
self all the best intellects of the time? 
As those intrepid writers who penned 
the now celebrated “Open Letter to 
Pius X.” put it: “He who regards as 
definite forms of Christianity what are 
only expressions peculiar to the civili- 
zations which at a given moment it has 
made its own, is inevitably co-operating 
towards its ruin.” 

But to return to “The Saint.” Pi- 
ero’s interview with the Pope haying 
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taken place, his mission was in truth 
accomplished. Worn with privations 
and sickening with mortal illness, life 
was almost over for him. The climax 
of the book has been reached, we have 
discovered its message—there only re- 
mains now that Piero must die, for no 
conventionally happy ending is pos- 
sible to such a book. Fogazzaro must 
indeed, it seems to us, have felt that 
his story ended with the scene in the 
Vatican; yet he gathers up the reins 
of his narrative with a masterly grasp, 
and urges his characters on to a more 
definite conclusion. 

Jeanne Desalle has to appear again, 
for, to make the book artistically com- 
plete, she and Piero must meet once 
more. The old barrier of her unbelief 
is still between them, and her passion 
for the man does not alter her preju- 
dice against his faith. Hearing that 
Piero lies dangerously ill, she is, how- 
ever, half tempted. to simulate faith 
that she may soothe and cheer him as 
he dies—yet could she deceive him, she 
asks? 

The last scenes of “The Saint” are 
wonderfully moving. Piero lay “an 
unconscionable time a-dying”’—with cu- 
rious visions floating before his eyes, 
with wild regrets, fears, ecstasies, chas- 
ing each other through his mind: “He 
closed his eyes, longing for Jesus, for 
two human arms which should lift 
him up, should encircle him; longed for 
a human breast, incarnate of the Di- 
vine, in which to hide his head as he 
entered the vast mystery.” Dom 
Clemente comes, and has permission 
to let Piero die under the folds of the 
habit he had loved; it is laid across 
him, and this is the “long black some- 
thing” which startles Jeanne as she 
enters the chamber of death. She 
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bends down to catch Piero’s last 
words, and ‘the with a last effort 


clasped the crucifix in both hands and 
raised it towards her. His lips moved, 
moved again, but no sound came from 
them. Jeanne took his hands between 
her own and pressed a passionate kiss 
upon the crucifix. Then Piero closed 
his eyes. A smile broke across his 
face ... he moved no more. 


We close the book and wonder at 
the strength and supreme pathos of 
this story of a life which failed on its 
human side, but triumphed spiritually. 
Piero is a real person to us—his sweet 
warning voice remains with us, we 
believe in the value of his sacrifice. 
What, after all, would human happi- 
ness have been to him compared with 
the fulfilment of his life-work? His 
was indeed that “awful soul that dwells 
in clay” which Emerson tells us “casts 
aside those endearments as toys” so that 
it may aspire to vast and universal! 
aims. 

“The Saint” is a great achievement 
artistically, quite apart from its qual- 
ities of propaganda; but it must be 
confessed that these are apt to over- 
shadow the other excellences of the 
book. It has already accomplished 
something, and the leaven is now be- 
ginning to leaven the whole lump. The 
question of reform has been raised. 
and no amount of Encyclicals will be 
able to silence the insistent voice of 


progress. 


Italy, what of the night? 
Ah, child, it is long! 
Moonbeam and starbeam and song 
Make it dim now and dark. 
Yet I perceive on the height 
Eastward, not very far, 
A song too loud for the lark, 
A light too strong for a star. 
Jane H. Findlater. 
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SALEH: A SEQUEL. 


By Hueu CLIFFORD. 


I. 

A year or two ago I told to the read- 
ers of “Maga” the story of an experi- 
ment which excellent British intentions 
and questionable British wisdom per- 
formed upon a helpless victim,—a Ma- 
layan boy of royal stock, whose proper 
name and title were Iang-Mulia Raja 
Muhammad Saleh bin Iang-Maha-Mulia 
Sultin Abubakar Maiitham Shah lang- 
di-per-TOan Pelesu, but who was better 
known to his English intimates by the 
plebeian nickname of “Sally.” I gave 
them a glimpse of the barbaric and un- 
moral native Court which was the en- 
vironment of Saleh’s earliest childhood; 
I escorted him across the world to Eng- 
land, whither it was decreed that he 
should be sent to acquire the training 
and the education of a European; and I 
invited my readers to witness with me 
the phenomena of his gradual evolution 
and denationalization. These processes 
were rapid and, for a period, seemingly 
complete: but then came Love, the love 
of an English maiden, and coming 
made to him certain merciless revela- 
tions. “Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots?” The 
old, grim question was asked once 
more, to be answered anew in the same 
inexorable fashion. Saleh learned sud- 
denly, poor boy, that his transforma- 
tion into an Englishman, upon the com- 
pleteness of which he had plumed him- 
self, was after all nought but a sorry 
mockery; that throughout he, and he 
alone, had been deceived by the impos- 
ture; that to the white men and women, 
his associates, this English training and 
upbringing, which he had so laboriously 
acquired, counted for nothing; that for 
them he ended as he had begun—a 
“nigger.” Then he had rushed forth 
from the ballroom, where this knowl- 
edge had come to him, to roam the 


night in anguish and bitterness of 
spirit, raging at the unmerited injustice 
of Fate, cursing the cruel folly which 
had lifted him out of his native envi- 
ronment to thrust him into another 
whereof he could never form an inte- 
gral part, mortified exceedingly by the 
experiences of the evening, and 
haunted at the bottom of his soul by a 
lurking, insistent doubt. This last was, 
I think, the most bitter drop in all his 
cup of bitterness. For an instant, in 
an annex of the ballroom yonder, the 
Malayan soul within him, over which 
so fine a veneer of English civilization 
had been imposed, had fought its way 
to the surface, had shaken itself free 
from control, and throwing him back 
abruptly upon his primitive, inherited 
instincts, had urged him to seek relief 
from mental pain in physical violence. 
And his victim had been a woman—an 
Asiatic like himself—whose upturned, 
mocking face he had smitten savagely. 
All his acquired principles cried out in 
horror at the outrage, and forthwith 
the doubt had arisen like a spectre,— 
the doubt as to whether, when all had 
been said that could be said, there 
lurked not at least a shadow of justice 
ut the back of the white men’s pitiless 
verdict. Was it, after all, only the 
color of his skin that made for his ut- 
ter condemnation? Did not that acci- 
dent of tint stand, perhaps, for certain 
indestructible limitations, certain in- 
eradicable tendencies which in the be- 
ginning had aroused the disgust and 
contempt that prolonged experience 
had crystallized into a racial instinct? 
Therefore he had wandered raging 
through the night, a waif of all the 
world, severed from his own kind by 
training, acquired prejudice, and educa- 
tion, severed more completely still from 
the people of his adoption by whom he 
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felt himself now to be so cruelly out- 
cast; and thus he had found his way 
to the rooms of one Jack Norris, a 
civil servant of many years’ experi- 
ence in Malaya, and had forthwith 
fallen a victim to a severe nervous 
breakdown. And there my story broke 
off abruptly, with something between a 
shudder and a sob. 

Confessedly, but a fraction of the tale 
bad been told. Poor Saleh was still 
in his ’teens, and the order for his re- 
turn to his native land was about to 
take effect. The printer, however, 
took it upon himself further to accentu- 
ate the fact that I had shirked the task 
of following the poor boy to the con- 
clusion of his life’s journey, by @utting 
the words “70 be continued” in the place 
where I had written “Zhe End.” As 
i consequence I have received numer- 
ous letters filled with upbraidings. It 
is claimed, for instance, that I broke off 
my narrative just when the persever- 
ing reader saw reason to hope that 
it was at last about to become interest- 
ing. I find myself accused of having 
lacked the courage to complete my pic- 
ture, and also (a far more serious 
charge) of having had the hardihood to 
perpetrate a vile practical joke upon the 
unnumbered readers of “Maga.” 

The last accusation can be dismissed. 
The printer, not I, was to blame; and, 
indeed, I had my reasons for not pur- 
suing Saleh further upon his way. 'To 
begin with, the remainder of his story 
holds, to my thinking, too much of 
heart-break. Similarly, when ill things 
result from the most blameless inten- 
tions—and are not the intentions of 
the blundering British almost invari- 
ably blameless ?—one is loth to empha- 
size the tragedy. The fact, however, 


that caused me most to hesitate is that 
I have for Raja Saleh a very warm 
corner in my heart, and I doubt my 
ability to make others feel for him 
that measure of forgiveness which is 
the child of complete comprehension. 
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However, the tale is there to be told. 
and perhaps it is best to tell it. Poor 
Saleh had loved the English, and his 
constant prayer had been the pathetic 
cry of the wife in Browning’s poem— 


Teach me, only teach, Love! 
As I ought 

I will speak thy speech, Love, 
Think thy thought; 


and in the end it was the English who 
had rejected him, not he the Englisb. 
Let this fact, I pray you, linger in the 
memory; and when, in the plenitude of 
our “unctuous righteousness,” we are 
tempted to cry shame on Saleh, let us 
at least have the justice to admit that 
no small portion of the sin lies at our 
“Why,” he had cried aloud 
in the hour of his agony,—‘why 
couldn't they leave me alone, why 
couldn't they leave me alone?” 


own doors. 


II. 

It was a graver, older, less exuberant 
Saleh that rose up presently from his 
bed of sickness, and began to make 
languid preparations for his return to 
the Malay Peninsula. Formerly he 
had not had a care in the world,—nei- 
ther a care nor a grief,—and intro- 
spection had been to him an unknown 
occupation. He had been wont to 
speak the thought which was in his 
mind with all the frankness and some 
of the simplicity of a child. Now he 
was silent, reserved, moody, watchful. 
Even after his return to Winchester 
and in his old place in the Le Mesurier 
family—“at home” as for so many 
years he had been accustomed to call 
it——he was no longer boyish and spon- 
taneous, no longer completely at his 
ease. He had developed a new sensi- 
tiveness,-—the sensitiveness of the 
alien, who, amid foreign surroundings, 
is morbidly suspicious, for ever on the 
watch for fancied slights,—he who of 
old had identified himself so abso- 
lutely with the people of his adoption. 
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The Le Mesuriers all noted the 
change in him and in their conversa- 
tion even the young people went, so to 
speak, on tiptoe, where formerly they 
wonld have passed with reckless, un- 
thinking tread. It made the new rela- 
tions which now subsisted between him 
and his friends somewhat strained and 
uncomfortable. The barrier of color, 
which Saleh himself and every mem- 
ber of the family had learned totally to 
ignore, was reared up suddenly in the 
midst of the family group, destroying 
its homogeneity, and for this poor Sa- 
leh, all unconsciously, was to blame. 
He had been driven by circumstances 
to look upon himself in a new light, and 
he forgot that that was not the light 
in which he was by this family re- 
garded. To them he was just “Sally,” 
the Sally who had lived with them for 
so many years, albeit they divined that 
he had undergone some subtle trans- 
formation; but to him they were no 
longer merely his old friends. They 
were white folk, and he was “a nig- 
ger.” He suspected them of feeling 
this, as he felt it, and began to detest 
even their friendship as a kind of sul- 
lying condescension. They were un- 
easy weeks that Saleh spent at Win- 
chester, and they went far to spoil the 
impression created by the years that 
had preceded them. I think that 
everybody concerned was glad when 
at last they drew to their close. 

Yet for Saleh the separation with all 
those whom he had learned to love m 
England held many a heart-break. It 
was a sudden violent severance of the 
ties which had bound him to a life 
that was, in some sort, the only life 
that he had ever known. Dim memo- 
ries of his Malayan past recurred in- 
frequently, but they had long ceased 
to possess for him any attraction. Un- 
consciously, as he had absorbed so 


many ideas, he had acquired a certain 
contempt for his beginnings,—for the 
mat-strewn floor of his father's hall of 
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audience, for the loating courtiers who 
squatted there unwearyingly to gossip 
and gamble, for the half-naked mon- 
arch, his father, blustering and fuming 
in their midst, with his mouth crammed 
full of betel-nut through which his 
words came thickly. All these things, 
as they rose up in his recollection, 
moved him to something resembling 
shame. He weighed them against the 
seemly orderliness of the Le Mesurier 
household and found them appalling, no 
less. There was sheer panic in his 
heart at times when he recalled that 
it was to surroundings such as these 
that he was about to return. And yet, 
and yet... It was there, not here, that 
he belonged. The white folk had re- 


jected him; let the Le Mesuriers in their 


torturing kindness veil the truth never 
so deftly, that irresistible fact re- 
mained. And the brown men to 
whom he was returning? It was in 
his heart in his turn to reject them. 
He saw himself for a waif of all the 
world,—-of the white men’s world, but 
not in it; in the Malayan world, but 
not of it,—an outeast of the nations! 
And all the while his heart was brim- 
ming over, for his love lay wholly in 
the quarter of the earth which he was 
now called upon to quit. A shackling 
inarticulateness, which made it impos- 
sible for him to frame his thoughts in 
speech, completed the measure of his 
miseries. 

On the afternoon of the day which 
was the eve of his departure he crept 
away from his companions, like some 
wounded animal, and sought solitude 
in the little garden-house where once 
before he had found a refuge in the 
midst of his childish griefs, and here 
again his former instructress, Mabel 
Le Mesurier, now grown into a charm- 
ing girl of some eighteen summers, 
chanced to light upon him. : 

He sat, as he had sat that day five 
years earlier, with his arms thrown out 


across the rustic table and his face 
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buried in them: now too, as then, his 
shoulders heaved, and the faint sound 
of hard sobs came from him. 

Mabel stood for an instant peeping at 
him, her trim, light figure poised on 
tiptoe, the sunlight struggling through 
branches overhead dappling her blue 
frock with little splashes of brightness 
and shadow. An old garden hat was 
on her head, and from beneath it the 
ruddy curls strayed over her smooth 
brow. Her face was filled with a grave 
concern, her blue eyes were soft with 
sympathy. She was not moved now, 
as of old, to chant “Baby, baby bunt- 
ing!’ to him in derision of his unmauly 
grief: the years had developed in her, 
as they develop in most of her sex, a 
secret fellowship with the sorrow that 
finds expression in tears. Suddenly 
the memory of many days of childhood, 
in each of which Sally had his place, 
surged irresistibly upon her, coupled 
with the thought that Sally, their Sally, 
was about to be taken for ever out of 
all their lives. A moment, and her 
eyes too were dewy. 

She stepped softly to his side and laid 
a kind little hand upon his shoulder. 

“Sally, dear Sally,” she said. “We 
are all so dreadfully sorry that you are 
going away. You don’t know how 
much we shall miss you.” 

He had acquired, together with other 
English notions, the idea that tears 
were shameful in a man. Therefore 
he continued to burrow with his face 
into the sleeves of his coat, and his 
efforts to control himself caused the 
sobs to shake him convulsively. 

“We are all so sorry, Sally, dear,” 
she continued, and now there were 
tears in her voice as well as on her 
eyelashes. “Home won't be like itself 
without you.” 

She could feel the sobs throbbing 
through him under her touch, and sud- 
denly a new, strange pity and tender- 
ness overwhelmed her. She could 
know nothing of what the approaching 
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banishment held for him; she had no 
inkling of all that awaited him at the 
end of that weary journey half across 
the world; but she knew instinctively 
that she was here in close contact with 
tragedy, the full measure of which it 
was not given to her to understand. 
She was impelled at once to comfort 
and to console: it was all that she could 
do, all that there was to be done, since 
the fates were inexorable, and it was 
decreed that on the morrow Sally must 
depart out of their lives. 

Presently she was seated on the rus- 
tic bench at Saleh’s side, and a kind 
little arm began to creep round his 
bowed neck. She had known him 
ever since childhood, almost all her life. 
it seemed, and there subsisted betweeu 
them much the same sort of relationship 
as that which ordinarily prevails be- 
tween brothers and sisters, with one 
single exception. Never before had 
anything like a caress been given or 
taken on either side. But here was 
“Sally” suffering badly, in dire distress. 
heart-broken at leaving them, and what 
could she do but comfort him just as 
she would have comforted one of “the 
boys,” her real brothers? 

But Saleh was the son of a race in 
whom the instinct of sex is strong—so 
strong indeed that it may be questioned 
whether it is by any Malayan ever 
wholly forgotten. Mabel felt him 
thrill under her touch; a moment more 
and he sat erect, looking at her with 
his tear-stained face. Very gently he 
withdrew her arm from about his neck. 

“You . you mustn't,” he said. 
And then with bitterness, “Remember 
that I'm a nigger.” 

“Oh, Sally, how can you?” cried the 
girl, pained and shocked by his tone. 
“You know we don’t think of you like 
that. You are Sally, our Sally, who 
has been with us always, and who is 
going away. It is like losing one of 
the boys!’ And the catch in her voice 
matched the tears in her eyes. 
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“Do you . . . do you really feel like 
that about me... all of you?” he asked 
eagerly. “Really and truly? You 
aren’t just saying it to comfort me? 
You really feel it?” 

“Of course, how can you doubt it?’ 
cried the girl again. ‘What can people 
have been saying to you to make you 
ask such things? You are just one of 
us, and you know it, and we can’t bear 
you having to leave us. I want to com- 
fort you, Sally dear, but I don’t know 
how. I’m not clever like mother. I 
shall go and send her to you.” 

She rose from the seat, and stood 
for a moment towering above him and 
looking down upon his sorrow-stricken 
face. Those great soft eyes of his, in 
which at all times there lurked such a 
veiled expression of brooding melan- 
choly were full of pain and fear like 
those of a dumb animal in torment. 
The brightness of high spirits which 
had been wont to animate his features 
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so short a while before had quite de- 
parted. Once more, as she gazed, an 
overwhelming flood of pity for him 
surged up in the girl’s mind, coupled 
with an intense longing to comfort him 
by some overt act of sympathy. Al- 
most before she was aware what she 
had done she had stooped above him 
and kissed him on the forehead: then 
she was gone like a leaf blown by the 
wind. 


Saleh gasped. For an instant or 


‘two he was stunned by this unexpected 


experience, and his surprise was min- 
gled with tenderness and with grati- 
tude toward the girl. Then the new- 
born bitterness in his heart reasserted 
its supremacy. 

“She would never have done that if 
I had been a white man!” he thought. 

When, ten minutes later, Mrs. Le 
Mesurier came to seek him, at her 
daughter's bidding, the garden-house 
was empty. 


(To be continued.) 





THE AIMS OF 


The following statements will show 
how far the party title given above pos- 
sesses internal justification; what sim- 
ilarity and what dissimilarity there is 
between Christian Socialists and the 
other Socialist groups. The aims of 
the latter may be essentially summa- 
rized under the three following heads— 

(i) Complete or partial transfer of the 
private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction to the ownership of the com- 
munity. 

(ii) The conquest of political power 
by the working class. 

(iii) International action by the work- 
ing class in the war against existing 
order, to overthrow it, if necessary, by 
violent means. 

On the other hand, Christian Social- 
ists demand— 


CHRISTIAN 


SOCIALISM. 


(i) Retention of private property, but 
4 modification of it in the spirit of the 
Gospel. 

(ii) Reconstitution of all social rela 
tions on the basis of occupation, with 
equal consideration for all classes. 

(iii) International legislation for the 
protection of labor, and union of all 
socially-minded persons in various 
countries to promote the peaceful al- 
teration of our social system. 

The differences between the two sets 
of ideas are obviously so great that a 
confusion of identity is quite excluded, 
although it should be conceded on the 
other hand that the two will meet very 
often in practice, and that they will 
adopt, if not the same theoretical atti- 
tude, at any rate the same proposa!s 
for the solution of many concrete so- 
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cial problems. But this can only be a 
source of satisfuction for all those 
members of the two parties who have 
most at heart the practical improve- 
ment of affairs and the diminution of 
existing misery. Both parties can 
very well work for the realization of 
common social ideas, however different 
may be their attitude towards political 
and intellectual questions. Of these 
questions, the antagonism between Cap- 
ital and Labor is only one, though per- 
haps the most important. The antago- 
nism between authority and freedom 
whieh is at the background of our po- 
litical disputes, and that between cer- 
tain scientific schools and faith, which 
constitutes the religious question of our 
times, must naturally present them- 
selves to Christian Socialists in a very 
different light from what they do to 
the other Socialist groups. Nothing 
will be said about these matters here. 
In what follows 1 intend te make 
clear the peculiar attitude of my 
party towards specifically social prob- 
lems. 

Our view of the rights and duties of 
property goes ultimately back to the 
fundamental principles of our religion, 
as indeed they are found in the Ten 
Commandments, but more fully in the 


early times of the New ‘Testament 
among the Fathers of the Church. 


Modern inquiries cannot leave it doubt- 
ful that the primitive Christians 
adopted a communistic basis, and as 
regards the division of property advo- 
cated strict equality and democratic 
principles. But a historical continua- 
tion of these ideas throughout the pe- 
riod of the Middle Ages can hardly 
be supported by evidence, and there- 
_ fore Christian Socialism, as developed 
in the nineteenth century, must be re- 
garded as the offspring of its age and 
an application of Christian principles 
to the new questions of a new histori- 
The “Liittich’” school, the 
Meeting at Freiburg, 


eal epoch. 
International 
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where delegates from Switzerland, 
France, Italy and German-Austria met 
together, and the Roman Catholic 
Labor unions in various countries, in- 
dicated the almost unconscious com- 
mencement of the movement. 

Archbishop Ketteler, of Mayence, 
was one of the first who put it into 
words, and Pope Leo XIII, in his En- 
cyclica rerum novarum made _ social 
problems the centre of ecclesiastical 
discussion; and although he repudi- 
ated the name of Christian Socialism, 
he became the founder indeed of its 
most modern endeayors. 

The upshot of our criticism of the 
present social order is the acknowl- ‘ 
edgment of its injustice. From the 
standpoint of that equality of all, 
which constitutes a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Christianity, we condemn the 
injustice of laws that are so exceed- 
ingly harsh towards the poor man that 
steals a piece of bread through hun- 
ger, and so exceedingly mild towards 
the financier who builds up his own 
fortune on the ruin of other people's 
lives. We condemn the injustice of 
morality, which bows before the idol 
of wealth without inquiring into its 
origin. We condemn the injustice of 
modern social life in which so many, 
in spite of every exertion, cannot earn 
a bare subsistence. We do not be- 
lieve that private charity, the curative 
expedient of earlier centuries, is de- 
signed to cure all these troubles. Jus- 
tice must first be enthroned. When 
Justice has done her work, when every 
man has come to his own, charitable 
assistance may do the rest Let no 
man be forced to receive with bowed 
head from her hands what he must 
honestly regard as his due. 

Certainly there is less personal satis- 
faction in paying one’s debts than in 
being generous to one’s neighbor, but 
these problems must be regarded not 


merely from the standpoint of the 


giver, but first of all from the stand- 
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point of the recipient. As regards 
him and his dignity of manhood, justice 
is preferable to charity. 

The very basis of the present system 
is a threefold injustice; a violation of 
natural right, because in the midst of 
our Christian civilization many people 
cannot earn a physical livelihood; a 
violation of historical right, because 
they are robbed of the comfort of their 
fathers; a violation of Christian right, 
because socia] misery reacts upon moral 
problems and hinders the satisfactory 
development of spiritual life. Chris- 
tian Socialism cannot recognize the ab- 
solute nature of property in the spirit 
of Roman Law as being compatibie 
with the principles of Christianity. 
Thomas Aquinas said, every owner can 
only be regarded among us as 2 kind 
of steward of the wealth entrusted to 
him, and it is his duty to manage it 
in the interests of the community, in 
the name and on behalf of the only 
real owner, Ged Himself. 

It is written in the Bible, and the 
words show with absolute clearness 
the social view of the conception of 
wealth, “When thou cuttest down thine 
harvest in thy field and hast forgot a 
sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go 
again to fetch it: it shall be for the 
stranger, for the fatherless, and for the 
widow.” By this it is clearly stated 
hew in the spirit ef the religious idea 
property is charged with a mortgage in 
favor ef the community. Pope Clement 
IV, in the thirteenth century, declared 
in an edict that every one in his Statas 
was empowered to cultivate on his 
own account the third part of any piece 
of land which the owner himself neg- 
lected to till. Pope Sixtus IV, in the 
fifteenth century, permitted any one to 
claim for himself the third part of an 
uncultivated piece of land, if situated 
in the Roman Campagna, Tuscany, or 
the maritime districts; sere notice to 
the owner, not the owner's consent, 
was sufficient. Some law courts were 
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instituted to settle disputes arising out 
of this. 

Clement VII, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, confirmed the arrangement, and 
even in the nineteenth century Pius VI 
and Pius VII intervened with solemn 
edicts to remind owners of the social 
duties resting on them. The principle 
otf Roman Law that an owner might 
do what he pleased with his property, 
destroy or damage it, has never been 
recognized by the Church. 

The individual applications of these 
fundamental principles lie outside the 
province of the Church; they are the 
business of the statesman and politi- 
eal economist. In this sense there 
eannot be u Roman Catholic system of 
political economy, any more than there 
can be a Roman Catholic Natural Sci- 
ence or a2 Roman Catholic Chemistry. 
Christian Socialists, be they bishops, 
priests, or laymen, as soon as they en- 


ter into details, no longer have the 
Chureh behind them, but pledge 
merely their personal responsibility. 


The Chureh itself has no minutely-de- 
tailed theory of property over and be- 
yond the above-mentioned social obliga- 
tions. It once accepted the feudal sys- 
tem, it acquiesces to-day in capitalism. 
and it will according to our notions 
sunction later on even other forms of 
property. ‘To us Christian Socialists. 
property is merely a historical predica- 
tion, anything but unassailable, and 
undoubtedly on the eve of important de- 
velopments and changes. We believe 
that the development of constitution:! 
arrangements in industry, the exist- 
ence of associations of producers, and 
the growing participation of workmen 
in the possession of the means of pro- 
duction, will introduce absolutely new 
forms of property. We do not believe 
that the present system of working for 
hire will exist for ever. 

Slavery was succeeded by villenage. 
and villenage by the present system of 
labor for money wages. Will other 


« 
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forms of labor also follow? The 
Church as such has no special theory 
in reference to these problems; it can 
only demand that the final issue should 
be in harmony with the principles of 
justice and the necessities of spiritual 
life, and that the workman should earn 
amply sufficient to be able to live and 
develop his spiritual faculties. We 
Christian Socialists, on the other hand, 
are convinced that the wage system 
is certainly not the final limit of devel- 
opment; that it will pass away just as 
slavery and villenage have disappeared, 
and new forms of development will 
take its place. We Christian Socialists 
reject also that present state of affairs 
in which labor is treated like goods de- 
pendent on the law of supply and de- 
mand. We ask for different arrange- 
ments better consonant with the dig- 
nity of labor: we ask further for a 
minimum standard in the fixing of 
wages, not indeed a minimum that 
guarantees merely a physical existence 
but one that is in harmony with the 
requirements of our civilization to-day; 
it must provide not food alone, but in- 
tellectual advantages as well; not 
merely the supply of bare necessities, 
bat also pleasure in living. We are also 
staunch supporters of legislation for the 
protection of labor, of compulsory in- 
surance against sickness, accident and 
old age. We claim that a man’s in- 
come should suffice to support his fam- 
ily and assure his wife a place at the 
domestic hearth. We claim that a 
man’s health should not be so impaired 
in the factory, that he brings weakly 
children into the world. We claim 
that he should have sufficient leisure 
in the evening to be able to share in 
every intellectual advantage, and per- 
form his religious duties on Sunday. 
All these are aims, and perhaps it is 
more important to discover the meth- 
ods of attaining them than to formulate 
them. Christian Socialists consider 


that the best among these ways is the 
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organization of Society according to 
employments. To begin with, the or- 
ganization of workmen into unions 
should be favored in every way; all the 
workmen in a factory should be com- 
bined into an entity to oppose all abuses 
and repel any attack upon their in- 
terests in life. These organizations 
should support their unemployed mem- 
bers, and above all conclude collective 
labor contracts with employers. It is 
the duty of the laws to clothe these 
contracts with every possible guaran- 
tee. Moreover, wages boards com- 
posed of delegates of workmen and 
employers should be established by 
statute, to settle conditions of labor and 
prevent labor conflicts. The trade 
unions will have to provide for the 
technical training of young workmen. 
and later they must undertake to guar- 
antee to the consumer the non-injurious 
quality of articles manufactured. Fi- 
nally, in some remoter future the op- 
portunity must be given to them of or- 
ganizing themselves into associations of 
producers, and of taking under their 
own control the instruments of produc- 
tion. Even for political life new pros- 
pects are disclosed from this organiza- — 
tion on the basis of employments. <A 
Senate composed of the representatives 
of trade unions and associations of pro- 
ducers paying attention to economic 
problems rather than political wars 
may take the place of our present polit- 
ical representative bodies, and relieve 
us of empty but injurious party strug- 
gles. 

To pave the way for this final aim. 
the Christian Socialists demand in the 
first place the formation of a Loan Svo- 
ciety for the promotion of associations 
of producers; and further, the appoint- 
ment, as mentioned above, of wages 
boards to settle conditions of labor.' 
They demand, moreover, the recognition 
of the lega! status of trade unions in 


1This demand has been conceded in Aus- 
tralia and has produced excellent results 
there.— Note by Editor. 
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order to facilitate their activity in all 
directions, but most of all the acquisi- 
tion of industrial property and forma- 
tion of associations of producers. Our 
party, again, is struggling for the en- 
couragement of all combinations of 
trade unions even beyond the frontier. 
In general, we are in closer touch in 
this direction than in any other with 
the efforts of the other Socialist groups, 
for we are also thoroughly interna- 
tional in sentiment, though in the spirit 
of the Roman Catholic Church. We 
hope that a development of social rela- 
tions in the above-mentioned spirit ‘will 
not only put an end to physical misery, 
The International. 
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but will smooth the way for a new 
intellectual and religious culture of 
humanity; that the classes of the popu- 
lation which to-day languish in so many 
ways under the yoke of misery that 
they cannot apply themselves to any 
higher spiritual interests, will feel im- 
pelled under a new social system to 
give absorbing attention to the prob- 
lems of morality and the intellect, and 
thus in the ultimate resort to the prob- 
lems of religion also. We believe, 
therefore, that the realization of the 
Christian Socialist ideal is bound up 
with the best interests of religion and 
the Christian Church. 
Abbé Paul Nanuedet. 





JOHN THADEUS DELANE. 


By THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Having been closely associated with 
Mr. Delane, the famous editor of the 
Times, as a writer of leading articles 
under him for some fifteen years, I 
was asked, ten years ago, at the in- 
stance of some of his friends, to con- 
tribute some account of him tv a se- 
ries of papers on great editors, pro- 
jected by the Philadelphia LZvrening 
Post. This article, though written at 
that time, only appeared last Febru- 
ary, but it will thus be seen that it is 
independent of the recent publications 
on the subject. 

Perhaps the first and most important 
point to be mentioned about Mr. De- 
lane and his methods is that he main- 
tained an absolute mastery of the 
whole of the paper in all its details. 
He controlled with the utmost thor- 
oughness every branch of it. I do not 
suppose, indeed, that he troubled him- 
self with the advertisements, nor can 
I say how far he trusted the law re- 
ports to a professional eye, except that 
au case of public interest would be sure 
to attract his notice before publication; 
but, ‘with such technical exceptions as 
these. he “read,” in the press sense of 


the word, everything which was to ap- 
pear in the paper the next morning, 
and edited it so as to ensure that the 
whole was in harmony, and was fitted 
to produce one clear impression on the 
public mind. The telegrams, the cor- 
respondent's letter, the observations in 
Parliament, were all kept in view in 
the leading article, and were them- 
selves kept in due relation to one an- 
other. This, of course, involved the 
principle that he kept strictly in his 
own hands the initiative of all that was 
to appear in the paper, and especially 
of the leading articles. No one, while 
Delane was editor of the Times, could 
obtain the insertion of articles which 
he had written of his own motion or 
at the suggestion of others. 

One of my earliest experiences is an 
instance in point, Having had no sub- 
ject sent to me for several days, I ven- 
tured, at the instance of a person of 
high distinction who was a great 
friend of Delane’s, to write an article 
and offer it to him. But it was 
at once returned to me with one 
of Delane’s inimitable notes, say- 
ing: 
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I return you this article, because it is, 
Il assure you, essential that whatever 
is to appear in the Times should pro- 
ceed from the initiative of whoever 
holds my place, and not from that of 
any other person, however highly es- 
teemed. The effect of any divergence 
from this principle would be to deprive 
your contributions of any value, and to 
prevent their being accepted as embody- 
ing the opinions of the Times, which 
must, believe me, be those of no other 
than 

Yours faithfully, 
John T. Delane. 


That note exactly expresses the prin- 
ciple on which his whole work as ed- 
itor was carried through. He insisted 
on being himself responsible for all the 


news supplied to the public; he 
was solely responsible for the in- 
terpretations of those news and for 


the comments upon them. He selected 
the letters addressed to the Times 
which were to be published; he chose 
the books which were to be reviewed, 
and exercised an independent judg- 
ment on the reviews which were sup- 
plied; he was scrupulous as to the way 
in which even small matters of social 
interest were announced and handled. 
In short, the paper every morning was 
not a mere collection of pieces of news 
from all parts of the world, of various 
opinions, and of more or less valuable 
essays. It was Mr. Delane’s report to 
the public of the news of the day, in- 
terpreted by Mr. Delane’s opinions. 
and directed throughout by Mr. De- 
lane’s principles and purposes, 

This method of editing was infinitely 
laborious. Even when the Jimes was 
much less than its present size, the 
task of “reading,” correcting, and con- 
trolling from forty to fifty columns of 
new matter every night was immense. 
But Mr. Delane never shrank from it, 
and it certainly gave the paper as a 
whole a unity, a cohesion, an interest, 
and an effectiveness which can be ob- 
tained by no other method. 
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But of course there was one quali- 
fication which was indispensable for 
such editing. It needed an adequate 
acquaintance with every field of the 
varied human life which was reflected 
in the pages of the paper, and this 
acquaintance Delane enjoyed by vir- 
tue of a rare experience. He had 
brought away from his undergraduate 
career at Oxford what, after all, was 
the best endowment of university life 
in those days—a general literary cul- 
ture and capacity, combined with a 
general knowledge .of affairs and a 
wide sympathy with men. The founda- 
tion of his character was a robust and 
genial human nature, which loved rea! 
action of all kinds, and delighted to 
throw itself into the current of public 
life. 

He is said to have supported himself 
at Oxford by writing for the provincial 
press, and his great enjoyment was 
hunting. He was a bold and fine rider. 
and his delight in that English sport 
was typical of his whole character. 
When he came, as a very young man. 
to London, he took a part for a while 
in reporting and other secondary 
branches of newspaper work. He wus 
called to the Bar, and he attended the 
hospitals for some terms. He was al- 
ways fond of medical and surgical 
knowledge, and he has more than once 
mentioned to me his experience in 
Paris under the great French physiol- 
ogist, Magendie. Although, therefore. 
he was neither a scholar, nor a lawyer, 
nor a doctor, he was a govd deal of 
each, and he was able to follow the 
varying developments of those great 
spheres of theught and life. 

But these varied elements of a 
many-sided character were brought to 
practical perfection, for the purposes 
of his work, by his social capacities 
and opportunities, which were of the 
rarest kind. He was the most agree- 
able of companions, and all the best 
classes of London society were soon 
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open to him. He took advantage of 
these opportunities with extraordinary 
tact. While availing himself freely of 
the hospitality offered him on all sides 
he maintained in all societies his dig- 
nity and independence; and Lord 
Palmerston was not making any for- 
mal excuse when, on being rallied in 
the House of Commons upon exerting 
an undue influence through the editor 
of the Times, he simply replied that 
Mr. Delane’s company was so agree- 
‘able as to be always welcome. Mr. 
Delane did not deny that one of his 
objects in society was to obtain news, 
or at least the means of understanding 
news; and it required a rare delicacy 
to be able to turn to account the in- 
formation he might gather without 
taking any undue advantage of the 
confidence or frankness of his hosts. 
But he succeeded in doing this with 
wonderful success, and, consequently, 
he was day by day gleaning in society, 
in the intercourse of drawing-rooms or 
clubs, the information which enabled 
him to form a just apprehension of 
every subject which arose in the even- 
ing’s news. 

The course of a day's work in his 
prime will best illustrate his capacity 
in this respect. He rarely left the of- 
fice in Printing-House Square before 
five o'clock in the morning, and walked 
to his small house in Serjeants’ Inn, 
a little square off Fleet Street, about 
a quarter of a mile distant. When he 
rose, he would spend three or four 
hours in arranging the work of the 
day, writing and answering letters: 
and sometimes, especially in my years 
of apprenticeship, I would receive a 
letter from him about six o'clock, giving 
me my subject and my cue for the work 
of the evening. But about the middle 
of the afternoon his horse was brought 
to him, followed by his groom, he 
rode away towards the West End. He 
said to me once that if he started to 
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Strand to Pall Mall or Westminster he 
would never get there, as so many 
people would buttonhole him. But on 
his horse, which he rode slowly, he 
could greet them and go on. When 
the Houses of Parliament were in ses- 
sion he would always ride down to 
them, stroll into the House of Com- 
mons or the House of Lords as he 
pleased, stand under the gallery, and 
acquaint himself with the parliament- 
ary situation of the day. Peers or mem- 
bers who were concerned in the cur- 
rent business would speak to him, and 
thus he was always in touch with the 
prevalent feeling and tendency in both 
Houses. 

Thence he would ride on to the 
Athenzeum or the Reform Club, and 
there he was sure to meet some one 
interested in the political or scientific 
or legal question of the hour; or else 
he would ride on to Lady Palmerston’s 
house in Piccadilly or to Baroness Li- 
onel de Rothschild’s, or some other 
great leader of political or social life, 
and carry away at least as much sug 
gestion or information as he brought. 
In the evening the days must have 
been rare, when he was not, or could 
not have been, dining in some society 
which brought him once more into con- 
tact with the current interests and 
living thoughts of the hour. He was 
thus always learning and observing, 
living in the best life of London from 
day to day, hearing the questions of 
the moment discussed from the most 
various points of view, and gaining 
an appreciation of the men and the in- 
fluences which were determining the 
course of events. 

In his best time, moreover, he was 
treated with great confidence by Min- 
isters of State. .A Minister who was 
engaged in carrying through Some im- 
portant measure would take Delane at 
least so far into confidence as to epn- 
able him to understand the real bear- 
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public; and even during critical situa- 
tions in foreign affairs I have seen at 
night short notes from the Minister 
of the day, which sufficed to indicate 
the direction in which it was de- 
sirable that public opinion should be 
guided. 

This was to a vast extent the secret 
of Delane’s power as an editor. His 
paper reflected the real state of the 
“english world in London because it re- 
flected him, and because in his mind 
were reflected the varying thoughts 
and influences of the several men and 
women by which and by whom 
the course of English life was at the 
moment being determined. The Times 
held up a mirror to the public because 
Delane, who moulded it from day to 
day, was himself the mirror—a mirror, 
indeed which so far modified the real- 
ity as it brought all which it reflected 
to a focus and an object, but in which 
all the elements of .the life of the day 
found their place. 

Delane generally came away from 
dinner in time to reach Printing- 
House Square about ten P.M., or at 
least before eleven, and then he had 
to bring to bear upon the muaterials 
laid before him, whether of the tele- 
graph, or of parliamentary reporters, 
or correspondents’ letters, the knowl- 
edge of the real position of affairs 
which he had been gaining during the 
day. There were generally two or 
three leader-writers in attendance, in 
separate rooms, and in a short time 
after his arrival he would send to each 
of them, unless they had been previ- 
ously instructed, the subject he wished 
them to treat. If its treatment were 
obvious, he would leave them to them- 
selves with no more than a_ verbal 
message. But if it were a matter of 
difficulty or doubt he would soon come 
into the writer's room, and in a few 
minutes’ conversation indicate the line 
which it was desirable to take, and the 
considerations which the writer should 
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have in the background. He never 
gave these suggestions in such detail 
as to hamper original treatment on the 
writer’s part. A few interesting and 
humorous observations would suffice 
to illustrate the true state of the ques- 
tion and to indicate the purpose to be 
kept in view, and then the more orig- 
inal the writer’s treatment of the sub- 
ject the better he was pleased. His 
influence in such conversations was 
due not so much to his authority as 
editor as to the impression he pro- 
duced of mastery of the whole situa- 
tion. ‘To talk to him was like talking 
to the great pelitical or ‘social world 
itself, and one’s mind seemed to move 
in «a larger sphere after a short dis- 
cussion with him. He always listened 
patiently to enquiries or hesitations. 
and was tolerant of everything but 
trivialities. 

Those midnight conversations 
among the most interesting and in- 
structive reminiscences of my life, and 
they were among the chief pleasures 
of my work in Printing-House Square. 
In connection with them there is one 
characteristic of him to be particularly 
mentioned: it is that he elevated every 
subject that he touched. [I never re- 
member, even in the heat of the most 
rapid exchange of thoughts and sug- 
gestions, one undignified or common 
thought or expression escaping him. 
He spoke of all subjects of conse- 
quence as involving deep human inter- 
ests, and he treated them, and helped 
us to treat them, under that aspect. 
In a word, he maintained as an editor, 
under whatever strain and whatever 
provocation, the part of a great gen- 
tleman, and it was a gentlemanly as 
well as a literary education to work 
under him. 

One of the first things he had to do 
when he came to the office at night 
was to determine what subjects should 
be treated in the leaders for the next 
day. He always, of course, had some 
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ready written which he used in emer- 
gency. His witty colleague, Sir George 
Dasent, used to call these leaders the 
“marmalade articles,” because they 
were “an excellent substitute for but- 
ter at breakfast.” They were, huw- 
ever, a vey valuable element in the 
paper, as they were generally reviews 
of some important information which 
had lately been made public. 

Delane kept a close eye upon par- 
liamentary blue-books, in which the 
most interesting facts are frequentiy 
buried; and often, when there was no 
more urgent subject, I have thrown 
the substance of one of such blue- 
books into a leading article. But De- 
lane’s main object with the leading 
articles was to treat with the utmost 
promptness every question as it arose. 
He hated all delay or dallying with the 
subjects of the day. In connection 
with this habit, his publication of cor- 
respondence wis characteristic. Now- 
adays, when some interesting topic has 
been started by a correspondent, two 
or three days may elapse before a re- 
ply is printed, and so, instead of a 
quick return of question and answer, 
observation and counter-observation, a 
succession of letters drop casually into 
the columns of the paper, and people 
have forgotten one letter before an- 
other appears. But Delane, as he once 
said to me, liked to serve his dishes up 
to the public “hot and hot.” A subject 
once started was followed up smartly 
until it was exhausted. In the same 
way, in the leaders, the news of the 
evening or the debate of the evening 
was treated the next morning, and the 
reader found in the same number of 
the paper the subject-matter and the 
comment on it. 

It was particularly gratifying when 
the race was over to be cheered by a 
generous note of thanks from him, 
written after the paper had gone to 
press, perhaps when he had gone home 
about five in the morning, and before 
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he went to bed. Here is one example 
out of many: 


My dear Wace,—Though I have come 
home here, I cannot go to bed without 
congratulating you upon your admira- 
ble army article of this morning. It 
does you great honor and reflects as 
much credit upon the paper. 

Ever yours, 
John T. Delane. 


His gift for writing little letters of 
this kind was one of his great accom- 
plishments. Among the many hun- 
dreds of letters I received from him 
there was not one which was not 
gracefully as well as tersely expressed, 
and which might not have been pub- 
lished as it was written. However 
hurriedly he had to write, he never 
wrote “in haste,” and never used the 
loose shorthand of common colloquial 
expressions. Here is a characteristic 
specimen, from the last years of his 
career, of the sort of letter in which he 
would propose the evening's subject. 


My dear Wace,—I think you will find 
a fair subject in the letter from the 
Cape; but if you agree with me, and 
will do it with interest, I should like an 
artiele recommending the adoption of 
the earliest opportunity for a media- 
tion in Turkey. The terms, indeed, 
must be altogether reconsidered, since 
the “bag and baggage” policy was ad- 
vocated. The Turks have shown that 
they are second to no European power 
in the field, and have justified the 
boasting which seemed so out of place 
during the Conference. England is 
alone capable of urging an armistice, 

if, indeed, there is now time for it. 

Ever yours, 
John T. Delane. 


Just a word or two in this way 
would give the cue, and the rest was 
left to the writer. But to return to his 
work at night: there was another ele- 
ment in it which completed his power. 
This was the extraordimary thorough- 
ness of his editorial revision. He 
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watched with the utmost care not 
merely the substance and the general 
argument of an article, but every de- 
tail of expression. He could correct 
commas at 3.30 A.M., and would write 
one of his brilliant little notes at that 
hour to warn a writer against an in- 
correct expression. [I remember his 
once writing to me at that hour to pro- 
test against my using the word “ac- 
tion” to describe an act. “Action,” he 
said, “is properly used only of a mil- 
itary action or an action at law.” I 
think he was wrong, on the authority 
of the Scriptural expression: ‘The 
Lord is a God of knowledge, and by 
Him actions are weighed”; but the vig- 
jlance which could insist on such a 
point in the heat and haste of editing 
illustrates the indefatigable conscien- 
tiousness of his work. 

He extended the same vigilance to 
the ordinary work of reporters and to 
the simplest paragraphs. I remember 
his being particularly indignant with 
the use of the slipshod phrase that a 
marriage, or a funeral, or a race had 
“taken place.” It was mere slovenli- 
ness of expression, he said, instead of 
saying that a marriage had been sol- 
emnized or a race run. He exerted a 
valuable influence in this way toward 
maintaining in the public mind a 
standard of correct English writing. 

He was very considerate if one of 
his subordinates was in real difficulty, 
as from illness or domestic trouble, but 
in the ordinary course of work he 
would take no excuses. A man must 
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do the work given him, and do it well, 
or else Delane had no place for him. 

I am not competent to describe an- 
other and most important sphere of his 
work—his instructions to the regular 
and special correspondents of the pa- 
per, and his own correspondence with 
public men. Something of it is known, 
though imperfectly, from the story of 
his vigorous action at the time of the 
Crimean War; but there is good reason 
to believe that he played a much 
larger and more important part in pub- 
lic affairs than is generally known. In 
fact, he wielded a power, in his prime, 
of which public men were obliged to 
take account. 

He may well, in such a_ position, 
have made occasional mistakes, but it 
is a marvel they were so few; and per- 
haps it is still more to his honor that, 
amidst all the flattering influences, 
personal and public, by which he was 
surrounded, he remained to the last a 
simple, strong, independent character, 
a robust and generous Englishman to 
the backbone, intolerant of all unreal- 
ities, 2 great man of action, whose de- 
light was in using his rare powers for 
public ends and for the good of his 
country, and at the same time a 
staunch and affectionate friend, full 
of sympathy, courtesy, and dignity. It 
was because he was a great and good 
man that he was a great editor, and it 
is to his manly qualities I would ren- 
der chief homage in this inadequate 
tribute. 





THE RAID. 
(A VOLUNTEER’S STORY. 1852.) 
By Leo ToLstTol!. 


VI. 
The troops were to set off at ten 
o'clock in the evening. At half-past 
eight I mounted my horse and rode tu 


the general's, but as I thought both he 
and the adjutant would be engaged, ! 
waited in the street, tied my horse to 
the fence and sat down on a projecting 
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part of the wall, meaning to overtake 
the general as soon as he rode out. 

The heat and glare of the sun had 
by now given place to the coolness of 
the night and the dim light of the 
new moon, which was beginning to set 
in a pale half-circle of light against 
the dark blue of the starry sky. Lights 
had begun to shine in the windows of 
houses and through the chinks in the 
shutters of the mud huts. The grace- 
ful poplars in the garden looked taller 
and blacker than ever standing up ou 
the horizon against the whitewashed 
huts with the moonlight on their 
thatched roofs. Long shadows of the 
houses, trees and fences lay pictur- 
esquely on the shining, light, dusty 
road, ... By the river the frogs kept 
up an- unceasing noise;' in the streets 
I could hear hurried footsteps and talk, 
and the tramp of a horse; from the 
suburb floated the sounds of a barrel- 
organ, first, “The Winds do Blow,” 
then some “Aurora Waltz.” 

I will not describe my musings: in 
the first place, because I should be 
ashamed to confess the gloomy images 
which hovered in haunting succession 
before my heart, while I saw nothing 
but gaiety and cheerfulness around 
me; and secondly, because they do not 
come into my story. I was so ab- 
sorbed in my thoughts that I did not 
even notice that the bell had struck 
eleven o'clock and that the general and 
his suite had ridden by me. The rear- 
guard was already at the gates of the 
fortress. I had much ado to get over 
the bridge in the crush of cannon, cais- 
sons, baggage and officers | loudly 
shouting instructions. 

When I had ridden out of the gates. 
I trotted after the troops moving si- 
lently in the darkness and stretching 
over almost a verst of road, and over- 
took the general. Above the heavy 
artillery and horsemen drawn out in 


1 The frogs in the Caucasus make a noise 
that has no resemblance to the croaking of 
Russian frogs. 
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one long line, above, over the guns, the 
officers and me, like a jarring discord 
in a slow solemn harmony rose a Ger- 
man voice, shouting: 

“Antichrist, give me a _linstock!” 
and a soldier hurriedly calling: “Shev- 
chenko! the lieutenant’s asking for a 
light!” 

A great part of the sky was covered 
with long, dark gray clouds; stars shone 
dimly here and there between them. 
The moon had already sunk behind 
the near horizon of black mountains, 
visible on the right, and shed a faint 
tremulous twilight on their peaks in 
sharp contrast with the impenetrable 
darkness wrapped about their base. 
The air was warm and so still that it 
seemed as though not one blade of 
grass, not one cloud was stirring. It 
was so dark that one could not distin- 
guish objects quite near at hand; at 
the sides of the road I seemed to see 
rocks, animals and strange figures of 
men, and I only knew they were bushes 
when I heard their rustling and felt tbe 
freshness of the dew with which they 
were covered. Before me I saw a com- 
pact heaving black mass followed by a 
few moving blurs; it was the vanguard 
of the cavalry with the general and bis 
suite. A similar black mass was mov- 
ing in the midst of us, but it was lower 
than the first; this was the infantry. 
So complete a silence reigned in the 
whole detachment that one could hear 
distinctly all the mingling sounds of 
the night, full of mysterious charm. 
The distant mournful howl of the jack- 
als, sometimes like a wail of despair, 
sometimes like a chuckle, the shrill 
monotonous notes of the grasshopper, 
of the frog, of the quail, a vague ap- 
proaching murmur, the cause of which 
I could not explain, and all those 
faintly audible night-movements of na- 
ture, impossible to interpret or define, 
blended into one full melodious sound 
which we call the silence of the night. 
That silence was broken by, or rather 
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mingled with, the dull thud of horses’ 
hoofs and the rustle of the high grass 
under the slowly moving detachment. 

Only from time to time the rumble 
of a heavy gun, the jingling of bayv- 
nets, subdued talk, or the snort of a 
horse was heard in the ranks. 

All nature seemed filled with peace- 
giving power and beauty. 

Is there not room enough for men to 
live in peace in this fair world under 
this infinite starry sky? How is it 
that wrath, vengeance, or the lust to 
kill their fellow men, can persist in the 
soul of man in the midst of this en- 
trancing nature? Everything evil in 
the heart of man ought, one would 
think, to vanish in contact with Na- 
ture, in which beauty and goodness find 
their most direct expression. 


VIL. 

We had been marching more than 
two hours. I felt shivery and began to 
be sleepy. The same indistinct ob- 
jects rose dimly in the darkness; at a 
little distance a wall of blackness with 
the same moving blurs; close beside me 
the haunches of a white horse which 
paced along switching its tail and 
straddling its hind legs; a back in a 
white Circassian coat against which a 
rifle in a black case and the white stock 
of a pistol in an embroidered cover 
showed up distinctly; the glow of a 
cigarette lighting up a flaxen mous- 
tache, a beaver collar and a hand in a 
wash-leather glove. 

I was bending over my horse’s neck, 
closing my eyes, and I kept losing my- 
self for a few minutes, till suddenly the 
familiar rustle and thud would arouse 
me; I looked about me and it seemed 
as though I were standing still while 
the black wall facing me was moving 
upon me, or that that wall was stand- 
ing still and I should ride against it in 
another moment. At one such instant 
of awakening that unaccountable con- 
tinuous murmur, which seemed to come 
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closer and closer, sounded more loudly 
than ever; it was the sound of water. 
We had entered a deep ravine and were 
close upon a mountain stream which 
was at that time overflowing its banks.’ 
The murmur grew louder, the damp 
grass was thicker and higher, the 
bushes were closer, and the horizon 
narrower. Here and there, against the 
dark background of the mountains, 
bright fires flared up and died down 
again in an instant. 

“Tell me, please, what are those 
lights?” I asked in a whisper of a Tatar 
riding beside me. 

“Why, don’t you 
swered. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“That’s the mountaineer has _ tied 
straw to a stake and will wave the fire 
about,” he said in broken Russian. 

“What's that for?” 

“That every man may know the Rus- 
sian is coming. Now in the villages,” 
he added laughing, “aie, aie, there'll be 
a fine upset; every one will be dragging 
his belongings into hiding.” 

“What! Do they know already in the 
mountains that the detachment is com- 
ing?” I asked. 

“Aie! aie! To be sure he knows! He 
always knows! Our folks are like that.” 

“Is Shamil, too, preparing to fight 
then?” I asked. 

“Nay,” he answered, shaking his 
head. “Shamil is not going to come 
out to fight. Shamil will send his 
chiefs and look through a tube from up 
above.” 

“And does he live far away?” 

“No, not far. Yonder to the left it 
will be ten versts.” 

“How do you know?” I asked him. 
“Have you been there?” 

“IT have. All of us have been in the 
mountains.” 

“And have you seen Shamil?” 

“Pich! Shamil is not to be seen by 


know?” he an- 


~ 2? The rivers in the Caucasus overflow their 
banks in July. 
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us. A hundred, three hundred, a thou- 
sand guards are round him. Shamil 
will be in the middle!” he said with an 
expression of servile admiration. 

Glancing upwards into the sky, 
which had grown clearer, one could al- 
ready discern a light in the east, and 
the Pleiades were already sinking to 
the horizon; but in the ravine along 
which we were marching it was damp 
and dark. 

Suddenly, a little in front of us, sev- 
eral little lights began to glimmer, and 
at the same instant bullets whizzed by 
us with a sharp ping, and in the still- 
ness al] around us we heard shots in 
the distance and a loud piercing shriek. 
It was the enemy’s advance picket. 
The Tatars of whom it consisted hal- 
loed, fired at random, and scattered in 
all directions. 

All was silent. ‘The general sum- 
moned the interpreter. A Tatar in 
white Circassian coat rode up to him 
and, gesticulating and whispering, 
talked to bim about something for 
rather a long time. 

“Colonel Hasanov, give the orders 
that the line of scouts'move into more 
open formation,” said the general, in a 
quiet, drawling, but very distinct voice. 

The detachment had reached the 
river. The black mountains of the 
ravine were left behind; it began to 
grow light. The sky, upon which the 
pale, dim stars were hardly visible, 
seemed to be higher; the red glow of 
dawn began gleaming in the enst; ¢ 
fresh penetrating breeze sprang up 
from the west, and a shimmering mist 
rose like steam over the noisy river. 


VIll. 

The guide pointed out the ford, the 
vanguard of the cavalry and the gen- 
eral with his suite followed. The 
water rose breast-high about the horses 
and rushed with extraordinary force 
between the white stones, which, in 


some places, were visible at the sur- 
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face, and formed swirling, foaming ed- 
dies round the horses’ legs. The 
horses, startled by the noise of the 
water, threw up their heads and 
pricked up their ears, but stepped 
steadily and warily over the uneven 
bottom against the current. Their rid- 
ers lifted up their legs and their guns. 
The infantry soldiers, wearing literally 
nothing but their shirts, held their mus- 
kets above the water with their 
clothes and their knapsacks slung upon 
them. The men linked themselves arm 
in arm in lines of twenty, and one could 
see, by the strained expression of their 
faces, the effort with which they with- 
stood the current. The artillery riders, 
with a loud shout, urged their horses 
into the water at a trot. The cannon 
and the green caissons, over which the 
water splashed from time to time, rum- 
bled over the stony bottom; but the 
sturdy Cossack horses, pulling all to- 
gether, and churning the water into 
foam, with wet tails and manes strug- 
gled out on the other side. 

As soon as the crossing was over the 
general's face suddenly showed a cer- 
tain gravity and thoughtfulness. He 
turned his horse and with the cavalry 
trotted across a wide glade, shut in 
by woods, which stretched before us. 
The Cossack cavalry scouts scattered 
along the edge of the wood. We caught 
sight of a man on foot, in the wood, 
wearing a Circassian coat and cap; 
then a second ... and a third. One 
of the officers said: “There are the Ta- 
tars.” Then there was a puff of smoke 
from behind a tree... a shot... and 
another. Our volleys drowned the 
sound of the enemy’s firing. Only 
now and then a bullet whizzing by 
with a deliberate note like the sound 
of a bee showed that all the firing was 
not on our side. Then the infantry at 
a run, and the artillery at a quick trot, 
passed through the line of scouts. We 
heard the deep bass notes of the can- 
non, the metallic click of the ejected 
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cartridges, the hissing of shells, the 
crack of the musketry. The cavalry, 
the infantry and artillery were to be 
seen on all sides of the glade. The 
smoke of the cannon, of the shells and 
of the muskets melted away in the 
greenness of the wood and mingled 
with the mist. Colonel Hasanov gal- 
loped up to the general and pulled his 
horse up sharply. 

“Your Excellency;” he said, raising 
his hand to his Circassian cap, “give 
the order for the cavalry to charge; 
there are the flags.” And he pointed 
with his whip to some Tatars on horse- 
back, before whom two men were rid- 
ing with red and blue rags on sticks. 

“Very well, Ivan Mihailovitch,” said 
the general. 

The colonel immediately wheeled his 
horse round, waved his sabre in the air 
and shouted: 

“Hurrah!” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” rang out 
in the ranks, and the cavalry flew af- 
ter him. 

Everybody watched eagerly; there 
was one flag, then another, a third, and 
a fourth... 

The enemy did not await the attack; 
they vanished into the wood and 
opened fire from there. Bullets flew 
more thickly. 

“Quel charmant coup d’eeil!” said 
the general, rising lightly in the saddle, 
in the English fashion, on his black 
slender-legged horse. 

“Charmant,” answered the major, 
rolling his rs, and flicking his horse 
with a whip he rode up to the general. 
“C'est un vrai plaisir que la guerre 
dans un aussi beau pays,” he said. 

“Et surtout en bonne compagnie,” 
added the general with an affable smile. 

The major bowed. 

At that moment, with a rapid un- 
pleasant hiss, one of the enemy’s balls 
flew by, and something was hit; the 
moan of a wounded man was heard in 
the rear. This moan impressed me so 
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strangely that all the charm of the 
picturesque battle-scene was instantly 
lost for me; but no one but me appar- 
ently noticed it: the major seemed to 
be laughing with greater zest than 
ever; another officer finished a sentence 
he was uttering with perfect compos- 
ure; the general looked in the opposite 
direction and said something in French 
with the serenest of smiles. 

“Do you command us to answer their 
fire?” the officer in command of the ar- 
tillery inquired, galloping up to the gen- 
eral. 

“Yes, scare them a bit,” the general 
assented carelessly, lighting a cigar. 

The battery was drawn up and a 
cannonade began. The earth groaned 
at the sound; there was a continual 
flash of light, and the smoke, through 
which one could scarcely discern the 
moving figures of the gunners, blinded 
the eyes. 

The Tatar village was shelled. Again 
Colonel Hasanov rode up, and at the 
command of the general dashed into 
the village. The battle-cry rang out 
again, and the cavalry disappeared in 
the cloud of dust which it raised. 

The spectacle was truly magnificent. 
To me, taking no part in the action, 
and unaccustomed to such things, one 
thing spoilt the impression: the move- 
ment, the excitement and the shouting 
all seemed to me superfluous. I could 
not help thinking of a man swinging 
his axe and hewing at the empty air. 


IX 

The Tatar village had been taken by 
our troops, and not one of the enemy 
was left in it, when the general with 
his suite, to which I had attached my- 
self, entered it. 

The long clean huts, with their flat 
mud roofs and picturesque chimneys, 
were built upon uneven rocky crags, 
among which flowed a little stream. 
Upon one side lay green gardens lighted 
up by the brilliant sunshine and filled 
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with huge pear-trees and plum-trees; 
on the other side loomed strange shad- 
ows—the tall, perpendicular stones of 
the graveyard, and tall wooden posts, 
adorned at the top with balls and dif- 
ferent colored flags. (These were the 
tombs of the jigits.) 

The troops stood drawn up in order 
by the gate. A minute later the dra- 
goons, Cossacks and the infantry, with 
evident delight, scattered among the 
crooked by-ways and the empty village 
was instantly full of life again. Here 
a roof was being broken down; we 
heard the ring of an axe against hard 
wood as a door was smashed in; in an- 
other place a haystack was blazing, 2 
fence and a hut were on fire and the 
smoke rose in dense clouds into the 
clear air. Here a Cossack was haul- 
ing along a sack of flour anda rug. A 
soldier with a gleeful face was pulling 
a tin pan and a rag of some sort out of 
a hut; another was trying with out- 
stretched arms to capture two hens 
which were cackling loudly and flutter- 
ing against a fence; a third had found 
somewhere a huge pot of milk; he 
drank from it, and then with a loud 
laugh flung it on the ground. 

The battalion with which I had come 
from Fort N—— was also in the vil- 
lage. The captain was sitting on the 
roof of a hut and was puffing clouds of 
Sambrotalik tobacco smoke from a 
short pipe with such an unconcerned 
air that when I caught sight of him 
{ forgot that I was in an enemy's vil- 
lage and felt as though I were quite 
aut home. 

“Ah, you are here, too!” he said, ob- 
serving me. 

The tall figure of Lieutenant Rosen- 
kranz darted hither and thither about 
the village; he was incessantly shouting 
commands and had the air of a man ex- 
tremely worried about something. I 
saw him come out of a hut with a tri- 
umphant air; two soldiers followed him 
out, leading an old Tatar with his 
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hands bound. The old man, whose 
whole attire consisted of a torn parti- 
colored tunic and ragged breeches, was 
so decrepit that his bony arms, bound 
tightly behind his back, seemed to be 
coming off his shoulders, and his bare 
bent legs were scarcely able to move. 
His face, and even part of his shaven 
head, was deeply furrowed with wrin- 
kles; his misshapen, toothless mouth 
surrounded by close cropped gray mous- 
taches and beard moved incessantly as 
though he were chewing something; 
but his red, lashless eyes still had a 
gleam of fire and clearly expressed an 
old man’s contempt of life. 

Rosenkranz, through the interpreter, 
asked him why he had not gone away 
with the others. 

“Where was I to go?” he said. look- 
ing calmly round him. 

“Where the rest have 
swered somebody. 

“The jigits have gone to fight the 
Russians, but I am an old man.” 

“Why, aren't you afraid of the Rus- 
sians?” 

“What will the Russians do to me? I 
am an old man,” he said again, glanc- 
ing carelessly at the ring which had 
formed around him. 

On the way back I saw the same old 
manu without a cap, with his arms 
bound, jolting behind the saddle of a 
Cossack of the Line, and with the same 
unconcerned expression gazing about 
him. He was needed for the exchange 
of prisoners. 

I clambered on to the roof and set- 
tled myself beside the captain. 

“It seems there were but few of the 
enemy,” I said to him, anxious to learn 
his opinion of what had just taken 
place. 

“Enemy?” he repeated in surprise, 
“why, there were none at all. Do you 
call these the enemy? Wait till the 
evening and see how we get away. 
You'll see how they'll escort us home; 
how they'll spring up!" he added, point- 


gone,” an- 
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ing with his pipe to the copse which we 
had passed through in the morning. 

“What is this?” I asked uneasily, in- 
terrupting the captain, pointing to a 
little group of Don Cossacks which had 
formed round something not far from 
us. 

We heard in their midst something 
like a child’s cry, and the words: 

“Don’t stab it! Stop... they'll see 
us.... Have you a knife, Evstigneitch? 
Give us the knife.” 

“They’re sharing something, the ras- 
eals!” said the captain coolly. 

But at that very moment, with a hot, 
scared face, the pretty ensign ran round 
the corner, and waving his arms, 
rushed at the Cossacks. 

“Don’t touch it! Don’t kill it!” he 
screamed in a childish voice. 

Seeing an officer the Cossacks gave 
way and set free a little white kid. 
The young ensign was completely taken 
aback, he muttered something and with 
a shamefaced expression stopped short 
before it. 

Seeing the captain and me on the 
roof he flushed more than ever and ran 
lightly towards us. 

“I thought they were going to kill a 
baby,” he said with a shy smile. 


; a 

The general with the cavalry bad 
gone on ahead. The battalion with 
which I had come from Fort N—- 
formed the rearguard. The compa- 
nies of Captain Hlopov and Licutenant 
Rosenkranz were retreating together. 

The captain’s prediction was com- 
pletely justified; as soon as we entered 
the copse of which he had spokeu, we 
were continually catching glimpses, on 
both sides of the road, of mountaineers 
on horse and on foot. They came so 
near that I could distinctly see some of 
them bending down, musket in hand, 
running from tree to tree. 'The captain 
teok off his cap and reverently made 
the sign of the cross. Several of the 
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elder soldiers did the same. We heard 
calls in the wood, and shouts of “lay, 
Giaour! Iay, Urus!” The short, dry 
musket-shots followed one another, and 
bullets came whizzing from both sides. 
Our men answered silently with a run- 
ning fire; only from time to time one 
heard in the ranks exclamations such 
as: “Where’s he?* firing from?’ “It’s all 
right for him in the wood!” “We ought 
to use the cannon!”’—and so forth. 

The cannon were brought into line. 
and after a few shots from them the 
eneiny seemed to weaken; but a min- 
ute later, at every step the troops ad- 
vanced, the firing and the shouts and 
halloos were more incessant. 

We had not gone more than six hun- 
dred yards from the village when the 
enemy’s cannon-balls began to whistle 
over our heads. I saw a soldier killed 
by one of them... but why give the 
details of that awful scene when I! 
would give a great deal to forget it my- 
self? 

Lieutenant Rosenkranz kept firing his 
own musket. He was not silent for a 
moment and in a hoarse voice shouted 
to the soldiers, and kept galloping at 
full speed from one end of the line to 
the other. He was rather pale, which 
Was extremely becoming to his martial 
countenance. 

The pretty ensign was in ecstasy: 
his fine black eyes shone with daring; 
his lips wore a faint smile; he was con- 
tinually riding up to the captain and 
asking his permission to dash into the 
wood. 

“We shall beat them back.” he said 
persuasively; “‘we shall, really!” 

“No need to,” the captain answered 
briefly; “we have to retreat.” 

The captain’s company took up their 
position at the edge of the wood, and, 
lying down, kept off the enemy with 
their fire. The captain, in his shabby 
coat and draggled cap, slackening the 


3 The pronoun “he” is used by the Cauca- 
sian soldiers as the collective term for the 
enemy. 
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rein of his white horse, sat in silence, 
with his legs bent from the shortness 
of his stirrups. (The soldiers knew, 
and did their business so well that 
there was no need to give them in- 
structions.) Only from time to time he 
raised his voice and called to men who 
had lifted up their heads. There was 
nothing martial about the captain’s ap- 
pearance; but there was so much gen- 
uineness and simplicity that it made an 
extraordinary impression upon me. 

“That’s true courage,” was the 
thought that rose instinctively within 
me, 

He was exactly as I had always seen 
him, the same calm movements, the 
same quiet voice; the same guileless ex- 
pression on his plain but open face; 
only in the unusual alertness of his 
glance could one detect the intentness 
of a man quietly absorbed in the work 
before him. It is easy to say “the 
same as always,” but how many shades 
of difference I have observed in other 
people; one tries to appear more com- 
posed than usual, another tries to be 
sterner, a third more cheerful; but one 
could see by the captain’s face that he 
did not understand why one should try 
to appear anything. 

The Frenchman who said at Water- 
loo, “La Garde meurt, mais ne se rend 
pas,” and other heroes, especially 
French ones, who have delivered them- 
selves of memorable utterances, were 
brave, and their utterances really are 
worth remembering. But between 
their bravery and the bravery of the 
eaptain there was this difference: that 
if, on any occasion whatsoever some 
grand saying had stirred in my hero’s 
soul, I am convinced that he would not 
have uttered it, in the first place, be- 
cause he would have been afraid that 
in uttering the great saying he would 
be spoiling the great deed; and sec- 
ondly, that when a man feels that he 
has the strength for a great action no 
word whatever is needed. This, to 
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my thinking, is the peculiar and noble 
characteristic of Russian courage, and, 
that being so, how can a Russian help 
a pang at the heart when be hears 
among our young officers hackneyed 
French phrases that aim at the imita- 
tion of obsolete French chivalry? 

Suddenly, on the side where the 
pretty ensign had been standing, was 
heard a shout of “hurrah!” neither loud 
nor unanimous. Looking in the direc- 
tion of the shout I saw about thirty 
soldiers running laboriously over a 
ploughed field, with muskets in their 
hands and knapsacks on their backs. 
They kept stumbling, but still pushed 
on and shouted. In front of them the 
young ensign galloped, waving his 
sword. 

They all vanished into the wood. 

After a few minutes of shouting and 
musket fire a terrified horse ran out 
and soldiers appeared at the edge of 
the wood carrying the dead and the 
wounded; among the latter was the 
young ensign. Two soldiers were hold- 
ing him up under the arms. He was 
as white as a handkerchief and his 
pretty little head, on which only the 
faintest shadow of the martial elatiou 
of a moment before could be seen, 
seemed somehow fearfully sunk be- 
tween his shoulders and drooping on 
his breast. Upon his white shirt, un- 
der his open coat, could be seen a small 
red spot. 

“Oh, what a pity!” I said, instinc- 
tively turning away from this piteous 
sight. 

“Of course it’s a pity,” said an old 
soldier who was standing beside me 
with a morose face, leaning on his 
musket. “He was afraid of nothing; 
how can any one do so?” he added, 
looking intently at the wounded boy. 
“Still young and foolish—and so he 
has paid for it.” 

“Why. are you 
asked. 

“To be sure!” 


afraid then?” I 
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XI. 

Four soldiers were carrying the en- 
sign on a stretcher. A soldier from 
the fortress followed them, leading a 
thin, brodken-down horse laden with 
two green boxes containing the surgicai 
requisites. They were waiting for the 
doctor. The officers rode to the 
stretchers and tried to encourage and 
comfort the wounded boy. 

“Well, brother Alanin, it will be some 
time before we dance with the castag- 
nettes again,” said Lieutenant Rosen- 
kranz, going up to him with a smile. 

He probably expected that these 
words would keep up the pretty en- 
sign’s courage; but as far as one could 
judge from the cold and mournful ex- 
pression of the latter they did not pro- 
duce the desired effect. 

The captain, too, went up to him 
He looked intently at the wounded boy 
and his usually unconcerned cool face 
expressed genuine sympathy. 

“My dear Anatole Ivanovich,” he said 
in a voice full of affectionate tender- 
ness, Which I should never have ex- 
pected of him, “it seems it was God’s 
will.” 

The wounded boy looked round; his 
pale face was lit up by a mournful 
sinile. 

“Yes; I didn't obey you.” 

“Better say it was God’s will,” re- 
peated the captain. 

The doctor, who had arrived, took 
from the assistant some bandages, a 
probe, and other things, and turning up 
his sleeves with an encouraging smile 
went up to the ensign. 

“Well, it seems they’ve made a little 
hole in a sound place,” he said jok- 
ingly, in a careless tone; “show me.” 

The ensign obeyed; but in the expres- 
sion with which he looked at the light- 
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hearted doctor there was both wonder 
and reproach which the latter did not 
observe. He began to probe the 
wound and examine it from all sides; 
but, losing patience, the wounded boy, 
with a heavy groan, pushed away his 
hand. 


“Let me be,” he said, in a voice 
searcely audible. “Anyway I shall 
die.” 


With those words he sank upon his 
back, and five minutes later when I 
approached the group standing round 
him and asked a soldier how the en- 
sign was, he answered me, “He’s pass- 
ing away.” 


XII. 

It was late when the detachment, 
formed into a wide column, marched, 
singing, up to the fortress. The sun 
had set behind the ridge of snow-moun- 
tains, and was shedding its last rosy 
light on a long filmy cloud which lin- 
gered on the clear limpid horizon. The 
snow-mountains were beginning to be 
veiled by a purple mist; only their top- 
most outlines stood out with marvel- 
lous clearness against the red glow of 
the sunset. The transparent moon, 
which had long been up, was begin- 
ning to turn white against the dark 
blue of the sky. The green of the 
grass and the trees was turning black 
and was drenched with dew. 

The troops moved in dark masses 
with steady tramp through the luxuri- 
ant meadow. Tambourines, drums and 
merry songs were to be heard on all 
sides. The singer of the sixth com- 
pany was singing at the top of his 
voice, and the notes of his pure deep 
tenor, full of strength and feeling, 
floated far and wide in the limpid even- 
ing air. 

Translated by Constance Garnett. 
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ENGLISH POLITICS THROUGH AMERICAN 
SPECTACLES. 


“En Angleterre la Constitution peut 
changer sans cese: ou plutdt elle n’ex- 
iste pas.” The latter part of Tocque- 
ville’s famous aphorism though truistic 
on the lips of a Frenchman or an 
American, is by Englishmen usually 
regarded as a paradox. But whatever 
degree of authority may attach to it, 
whatever modicum of truth it may 
contain, this, at least, cannot be gain- 
said: that no constitution, either mod- 
ern or ancient, has aroused so much 
intelligent curiosity or served as the 
text of so many brilliant commentaries 
as the non-existent Constitution of 
England. That English scholars should 
have devoted much pious labor to the 
history of its evolution, to the study of 
its mechanism and the elucidation of 
its mysteries is natural enough. The 
publicists of Continental Europe, how- 
ever. have bestowed upon it hardly 
less attention. Such names as those 
of Waitz, Rudolph Gneist, and Dr. Jo- 
seph Redlich, of M. Emile Boutmy and 
M. Ostrogorski, sufficiently attest the 
interest it excites. Nor are the reasons 
far to seek. However exaggerated one 
part of Tocqueville’s statement may 
be, the other is incontrovertible. “Il 
peut changer sans cesse”’: it possesses 
the fascination not only of hoary an- 
tiquity and (to a foreigner) inscrutable 
mystery, but of perpetual and almost 
imperceptible modification and change. 
Not less remarkable—particularly in 
the eyes of a Frenchman familiar with 
his own short-lived constitutional ex- 
periments—is its unbroken continuity. 
Freeman put the point with character- 
istic emphasis many years ago, but his 
statement is as true as it is em- 
phatic:— 


The continued national life of the 
people, notwithstanding foreign con- 
quests and internal revolutions, has re- 


mained unbroken for fourteen hundred 
years. At no moment has the tie be- 
tween the present and the past been 
wholly rent asunder; at no moment 
have Englishmen sat down to put to- 
gether a wholly new constitution, in 
obedience to some dazzling theory. 
Each step in our growth has been the 
natural consequence of some earlier 
step; each change in our law and con- 
stitution has been, not the bringing iu 
of anything wholly new, but the de- 
velopment and improvement of some- 
thing that was already old. 

With the reasons for continuity we 
are not for the moment concerned; the 
fact is outstanding and undisputed. 
Montesquieu in a famous pasage in his 
Grandeur et Décadence des Romains' 
probably lays exaggerated stress upon 
the element of conscious reform, but it 
would be absurd to deny its existence. 
Of all the reasons, however, which 
have drawn the attention of publicists 
to the history and mechanism of the 
English Constitution, perhaps the most 
substantial is the fact that it has pro- 
vided a model for imitation to a great 
part of the modern world. How far 
Parliamentary Government—in_ the 
English sense of the term—can be suc- 
cessfully imitated by peoples among 
whom it is not indigenous raises ques- 
tions of extreme and insistent impor- 
tance; but this is not the place to at- 
tempt an answer. It is sufficient for 
my purpose to have indicated sum- 
marily a few of the many reasons 
which, in Sir Henry Maine’s phrase. 
have made the English Constitution 
“not metaphorically, but literally the 
envy of the world.” 

It is, in these circumstances, the 

1 Le gouvernment d’Anglieterre est plus 
s2ge parce qu'il ya Un corps qui ’examine 
continuellement, et qui s’examine continuelle- 
ment lui-méme: et telles sont «es erreurs, 
quictes ne sont jamais longues, et que par 


esprit d’attention qu’elies donnent & la na- 
tion, elles sont souvent utiles.” 
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more remarkable that we should have 
had to wait so long for a systematic 
treatise on the subject from the 
United States. Nor is this due to the 
neglect of political science in that coun- 
try. On the contrary, there is no subject 
in which America is more conspicuously 
to the fore; Mr. Woodrow Wilson, Mr. 
S. G. Fisher, Mr. Godkin, and Mr. 
Lowell, to mention only a few, have 
all done admirable work in this depart- 
ment, while we owe to another Amer- 
ican--Mr Charles Gross—the most val- 
uable treatise that exists on the 
History of English Gilds, and to Miss 
Blauvelt an elaborate attempt to trace 
the development of Cabinet Govern- 
ment. But despite the abundance of 
good work on Politics, despite careful 
and elaborate treatises on special top- 
ics of Constitutional law and history, 
there has hitherto been—so far as I 
know—no really comprehensive and 
systematic attempt to.analyze the mech- 
anism and explain the working of the 
English Constitution as a whole. Pro- 
fessor Lowell’s monumental work? 
must, therefore, be regared as marking 
an epoch in the history of American 
literature. It has, as I shall attempt 
to show, other claims upon the atten- 
tion of English readers—particularly 
the readers of the Review, in whose 
pages Walter Bagehot’s classical trea- 
tise first saw the light. 

Not that Mr. Lowell’s book is, as I 
might seem to suggest, merely or 
mainly a Bagehot-up-to-date. That 
want was effectually supplied for the 
present generation by Mr. Sidney 
Low’s briliant study on The Governance 
of England, published a few years ago. 
Mr. Lowell’s work has and will re- 
tain a distinct place and purpose of its 
own. It is not a history of the evolu- 
tion of our Constitution like the works 
of Bishop Stubbs, Hallam, Erskine 

«The Government of England,” by A. Lau- 


rence Lowell, Professor of the Science of 
Government in Harvard University. Two 


vols. (Macmillan and Co., 1908.) 
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May, Rudolph Gneist, or Bmile 
Boutiny; nor does it, like Professor 
Dicey’s luminous study on the Law of 
the Constitution, elucidate with great 
wealth of illustration some few central 
conceptions of English Constitutional 
Law; but it has something in common 
with such works as those of Hearn, 
Alphaeus Todd, Dr. Joseph Redlich,’ 
Sir William Anson, and Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert,* and still more, perhaps, with 
M. Ostrogorski’s Democracy and the Or- 
ganization of Political Parties; but its 
scope is wider and its survey more 
compreheusive than any of these. It 
presents, in fact, a remarkably com- 
plete analysis of the actual working 
of the whole Constitutional machinery 
from the Crown and the Cabinet to the 
Parish Council, from the great central 
Political Associations to the local Cau- 
cuses. Once or twice, indeed, Mr. 
Lowell modestly suggests that some of 
his pages “contain nothing of which 
an Englishman is not fully aware.” 
But while the work, as a whole, may 
be designed primarily for American 
readers, there are few pages among 
the 1,100 contained in these two sub- 
stantial volumes which will not be 
read with interest and profit by the 
average Englishman. Without any at- 
tempt to rival the brilliant generaliza- 


‘tion of Bagehot or the subtle sug- 


gestiveness of Dr. Dicey, Mr. Lowell 
handles an enormous mass of detail 
with conspicuous lucidity, accuracy 
and firmness, Despite the multiplicity 
of topics which he treats, he never 
loses his way or fails to retain the at- 
tention of his readers, while his judg- 
ments are uniformly sane, temperate 
and fair. Touching, as he necessarily 
must, a number of controversial ques- 
tions, his tact is unfailing. His treat- 
ment of the question of municipal 
trading, of the ecclesiastical element in 


3** Recht und Technik des Englishen Paria- 


mentarismus” 
4“ Legislative - and Forms,” and 
*“* Manual of Procedure 
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the education controversy, or of Impe- 
rial federation are instances admirably 
to the point. Thus in regard to mu- 
nicipal housing he points out with un- 
answerable force that the policy pur- 
sued by such bodies as the London 
County Council or the Liverpool Cor- 
poration illustrates the tendency to deal 
with symptoms rather than causes. 


Throughout the country, as in the 
metropolis, municipal housing does not 
furnish dwellings for the really poor, 
who are the class least likely to be 
decently housed by private enterprise, 
and the only class properly the subject 
of charity. . . . Apart from some ob- 
scure effort in promoting private enter- 
prise—and there is some evidence that 
it has the opposite result—the building 
by a town of a few dwellings for people 
who earn fair wages would not appear 
to be even a step toward the solution 
of the housing problem, unless the pub- 
lic authorities are proposing to go on 
and house the whole wage-earning 
class. But when one asks what the ul- 
timate aim is, and whether or no such 
a gigantic idea has been contemplated, 
he is apt to find that the question is a 
surprise, that nothing is forecast be- 
yond building a few more tenements. 
This would seem to be a case of meet- 
ing a great social preblem by an imme- 
diate superficial palliative. The peo- 
ple are insufficiently housed; ergo, build 
a few houses. It would seem to be 
a case of embarking on an undertaking 
of doubtful utility, and full of possible 
dangers, without a clear perception of 
the course to be pursued.® 


But while he is lukewarm in regard 
to the benefits of municipal trading, 
and keenly alive to the possible dan- 
gers involved in the extension of mu- 
nicipal activities, Mr. Lowell is, on the 
whole, favorably impressed by the ef- 
ficiency and still more by the purity 
of local government in England. And 
this he attributes characteristically to 
the growing influence of the permanent 
officials, and not to an improvement 


5 TI., 261. 
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in the calibre of the elected adminis- 
trators. More than once, indeed, and 
with some emphasis, he expresses an 
opinion that “there can be no doubt 
that the average standing of the coun- 
cillors has gone down,” * and declares 
that after studying a number of Eng- 
lish cities he was led to the conclusion 
“that the excellence of municipal gov- 
ernment was very roughly proportional 
to the influence of the permanent of- 
ficials.” 

The conclusion thus stated is emi- 
nently characteristic. It would not, 
perhaps, be going too far to say that 
of all the causes which contribute to 
the smooth working of English institu- 
tions, central and local, the most im- 
portant, in Mr. Lowell's judgment, is 
the happy combination of expert and 
lay administration; of Cabinet Minis- 
ter and Permanent Secretary, of 
elected Town Councillor and perma- 
nent Town Clerk. Thus he finds the 
most significant feature of Mr. Bal- 
four’s Education Act of 1902 in the 
substitution of the Town Council for 
the ad hoc authority and the conse- 
quent and beneficent increase of the 
power of the expert and permanent of- 
ficial. 

It is the insistence upon such points 
as this which gives Mr. Lowell's book 
its special value to English readers 
and illustrates the peculiar advantages 
enjoyed by the author in its composi- 
tion. He frequently refers to the im- 
pressions formed by a “foreigner” and 
a “stranger.” Mr. Lowell is neither a 
foreigner nor a stranger in England. 
The book could not have been written 
by anyone who was. It betrays on 
every page not merely an astounding 
knowledge of Blue Books, Reports, and 
similar materials, but an intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with the matters 
whereof he writes. As he himself 
says: “The forces to be studied do 
not lie upon the surface and some of 
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them are not described in any docu- 
ment, or found in any treatise. They 
can be learned only from men con- 
nected with the machinery of public 
life.” This is true; but while the 
book is one which no foreigner could 
have written, it is also one which no 
Englishman would have written. The 
contents might have been similar, but 
the perspective would have been en- 
tirely different. And herein lies the 
peculiar value and significance of Mr. 
Lowell’s work. He obviously posses- 
ses in full measure the American 
genius for minute inquiry and statis- 
tical investigation, and with it com- 
bines a personal power of generaliza- 
tion derived from his unrivalled know]l- 
edge of modern constitutions.* But 
there is much more in these volumes 
than indefatigable research: there are 
the ripe reflections of a shrewd ob- 
server not merely of political institu- 
tions but of human: nature. Thus in 
reference to the intervention of the 
Protestant Nonconformists in politics, 
he quotes the following from the Re- 
port of the Free Church Federation 
for 1906: “It cannot be too often 
stated that the Federation move- 
ment exists primarily and essentially 
for spiritual service. We are now 
hopeful that we shall have a cessation 
from the education conflict which was 
forced on us, and we rejoice in the con- 
fident belief that there are great and 
innumerable openings for spiritual and 
social work.” On which Mr. Lowell 
shrewdly remarks: “But a_ national 
organization can get into politics more 
easily that it can get out. Like the 
lion that has tasted blood, it is likely 
to acquire a lasting appetite. 

It is, therefore, by no means clear that 
the Federation will not play an active 
part in public life for many years to 
come.” * Similarly in reference to the 
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abortive Education Bill of 1906, he 
writes: “Had it passed, it would prob- 
ably not have set the question of reli- 
gion in the schools at rest; and hav- 
ing failed, the issue remains a burning 
one in politics; more, perhaps, in poli- 
tics than in the country, for although 
the religious organizations, and many 
individuals, feel very strongly about 
the matter, the traveller is sometimes 
surprised to learn in a rural district 
where he expects to find the greatest 
excitement, that people with children 
in the public schools are little stirred 
by hot speeches about the rights of 
parents. made in Parliament by men 
whose sons and daughters will never 
enter the schools established for the 
poor.” 

Though the treatment is somewhat 
summary, there are few portions of 
the book which will :be read with 
greater interest in this country than 
that which is devoted to The Empire. 
Our author characteristically ascribes 
“the increasing skill with which Eng- 
land conducts a vast and heterogene- 
ous Empire” to the experience and de- 
votion of the permanent civil service 
at home and abroad. Downing Street 
has not always been treated either by 
commentators or administrators with 
so much respect; and Mr. Lowell's 
eulogium will come as balm upon ears 
which are more accustomed to com- 
plaints about “red tape” and “hide- 
bound  officialism.” But while Mr. 
Lowell does ample justice to the work 
of the administrators in loco, he fails to 
notice the salutary reaction of Colonia) 
service upon the moral and virility of 
the race at home. Perhaps’ Lord 
Curzon’s recent Romanes Lecture had 
not reached Mr. Lowell in time. Other- 
wise, the point as to the disciplinary 
value of empire so eloquently empha- 
sized by Lord Curzon in reference to 
both great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race—the “ennobling and invig- 
orating stimulus for our youth, saving 
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them alike from the corroding ease 
and the morbid excitements of West- 
em civilization”—could hardly have es- 
caped the attention of such an om- 
nivorous reader. Nothing, however, 
could be more apposite than Mr. 
Lowell's observations upon the Mal- 
tese Constitution of 1887, observations 
which point, as he perceives, to a prin- 
ciple of wider if not universal appli- 
cation. From this point of view they 
justify quotation in full:—“The Consti- 
tution of that year (Maltese Constitu- 
tion of 1887) was doomed to fail be- 
cause it created two independent forces 
that were almost certain to come into 
collision without any power that could 
bring them into harmony. Parlia- 
mentary government avoids deadlocks 
by making the executive responsible to 
the legislature. Presidential govern- 
ment limits deadlocks, because all the 
organs of the State must ultimately 
submit to a superior tribunal, the elec- 
torate of the nation. But a legislature 
elected by the people, coupled with a 
governor appointed by a distant power. 
is a contrivance for fomenting dissen- 
sions and making them perpetual. 

Nature is full of cases where 
extreme types prosper, while every- 
thing between them has been elimi- 
nated as unsuitable, and this has hap- 
pened in the British dependencies. A 
colony can be governed by its own peo- 
ple, or it can be governed by the 
mother country, but under ordinary 
conditions it cannot be governed suc- 
cessfully by a combination of the 
two.” * Written primarily with ref- 
erence to Malta and Jamaica, these 
words of wisdom may be commended 
to Mr. Keir Hardie and those of his 
friends who desire suddenly to apply to 
the congeries of heterogeneous peoples 
in the Far East political principles 
which have been gradually evolved by 
a homogeneous people in the West. 
The whole book, indeed, is one which 
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ought to be carefully digested by men- 
bers of all political parties in this 
country, more paricularly, perhaps, by 
the interesting group to which Mr. 
Keir Hardie belongs. 

As to the position and prospects of 
that group Mr. Lowell takes a view 
which is more reassuring than that 
which generally prevails in this coun- 
try. The British working man as seen 
through his spectacles “is not a theo- 
rist. He is little attracted by shadowy 
dreams of an ideal commonwealth, and 
is not easily provoked to class hatred. 
He has a practical, almost conserva- 
tive, turn of mind, and is stirred to 
strong political feeling only by a sense 
of present grievance. When that has 
been remedied he falls again readily 
under the lead of those classes that 
have habitually conducted public af- 
fairs.” " There are few competent ob- 
servers who would not have cordially 
endorsed this judgment ten, or even 
five, years ago. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether the position has not un- 
dergone radical modification during 
the last few years. Utopian dream- 
ers are not lacking among working 
men; nor do they keep their dreams to 
themselves; views which would have 
been scouted ten years ago now receive 
a sympathetic hearing even if they fail 
of general acceptance. If the working 
men are not provoked to “class ha- 
tred,” it is not unfortunately for lack 
of prophets and preachers. Nor can 
we entirely assent to Mr. Lowell's pre- 
diction as to the Parliamentary pros- 
pects of the Labor Party. Himself a 
strong believer in the two-party sys- 
tem, and convinced that it is essentia) 
to the efficient working of Parliamen- 
tary government, Mr. Lowell has little 
doubt as to the ultimate absorption of 
the Labor group by the Liberal Party. 
And he indicates the two factors 
which, in his opinion, work against the 
permanence of the Labor Party as an 
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independent group. One is the “ten- 
dency in the English Parliamentary 
system toward the absorption of third 
parties into the ranks of the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition.” The other 
is “the difficulty of maintaining har- 
mony among the elements of which 
the Labor Party itself is composed.” 
That the latter difficulty is a real one 
will be disputed by no one who is ac- 
quainted with Labor politics in Eng- 
land. But itis very easy to exaggerate 
its significance. Internal jealousies 
and difficulties are apt to prevail when 
the stream of politics flows sluggishly: 


under the pressure of stirring events, 


particularly in the presence of some 
real crisis, the ranks are closed up. 
petty differences tend to disappear and 
personal jealousies are hushed. In any 
case, dissensions in the ranks of op- 
ponents are an unstable and unsatis- 
factory foundation on which to build. 
Few competent observers will, I think, 
have any doubt that Mr. Lowell se- 
riously underrates the degree of cohe- 
sion among the several groups of the 
Labor Party, and still more the extent 
to which all are infected by the virus 
of Socialism. “The ideals of the So- 
cialists,” he declares, “are by no means 
shared by the bulk of the members of 
trade unions.” No one would rejoice 
more fervently than the present writer 
were his diagnosis proved to be accu- 
rate. But, at present, all the indica- 
tions would seem to refute it. It may 
be that the capture of Labor by Social- 
ism is merely a transitory phase; that 
the organs are sufficiently robust to 
throw off the poison with which the 
body is momentarily impregnated. 
But, be that as it may, the phenome- 
non is, after all. not unnatural. A 
generation has grown to manhood un- 
der the influence of an educational 
system which arrests formal education 
at the age of thirteen; which teaches 
the adolescent citizen to read but not 
to think; which renders him an easy 


prey to subtle flattery and superficial! 
argument. Nor must it in fairness be 
forgotten that he is, as a rule, brought 
into close contact with much human 
suffering. His heart is sounder than 
his head; his ears are open to the cry 
of misery, but deaf to the appeal of 
reason; he is impressed with the sight 
of social disease and impatient of slow 
remedies; he confounds caution with 
callousness and clutches eagerly, and 
not unnaturally, at the much-adver- 
tised panaceas of the charlatan and 
the quack. But while explanation is 
easy the phenomenon remains. The 
individual wage-earner may be op- 
posed to Socialist ideals in the ab- 
stract, but the machinery of the labor 
organizations has been captured, and 
on any given concrete issue their 
weight is thrown into the Socialist 
seale. That an awakening will come 
in time is likely enough; economic law 
cannot in the long run be defied even 
by so potent a body as the Trade 
Union Congress. Outraged nature 
will take its slow-footed but inevitable 
revenge. But meanwhile much mis- 
chief—some of it irreparable—may be 
done, and it is the part of sound 
statesmanship, rejecting an unsafe if 
soothing diagnosis to apply timely and 
scientific remedies. Among these, per- 
haps, the most hopeful is the provision 
for the bulk of the citizens of oppor- 
tunities for advanced education in civ- 
ics and economics. To leave the edu- 
eational system where it is is sheer 
madness. For as Sir Richard Jeb!) 
forcibly warned us many years 
ago: “Elementary education, unless 
crowned by something higher, is not 
only barren, but may even be danger- 
ous. It is not well to teach our De- 
mocracy to read unless we also teach 
it to think.” The most insistent duty 
imposed wpon our rulers at the pres- 
ent moment is to devise some means of 
teaching the governing masses to 
think. 
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But while Mr. Lowell appears to un- 


derestimate the stability of the Labor 


Party as an independent Parliamen- 
tary group and to minimize the extent 
of its adherence to Socialist opinion, 
it is obvious that he is very much 
awake to certain imminent dangers in 
the existing situation. One is the rap- 
idly-increasing number of Government 
and municipal employees. He refers 
to the position of “dockyard members” 
in the House of Commons, and, in ref- 
erence to the agitation for increased 
pay in the postal service he quotes 
with obvious approval Mr. Hanbury’s 
exclamation: “We have done away 
with personal and individual bribery, 
but there is a still worse form of brib- 
ery, and that is where a man asks a 
candidate to buy his vote out of the 
public purse.” The danger is not of 
course confined to the employees of 
the central Government: it is even 
more insistent in the case of municipal 
servants. Mr. Lowell has evidently 
made a close study of the most inform- 
ing Reports of the Committee on Mu- 
nicipal Trading,’ and he might, there- 
fore, have referred in this connection 
to the weighty opinions of two munici- 
pal administrators of great authority 
and experience. Sir Thomas Hughes, 
an alderman of the Corporation of Liv- 
erpool, twice mayor of that city and a 
man generally favorable to municipal 
enterprise, declared: “I strongly feel 
myself that the voluntary principle 
upon which most officials of any posi- 
tion act, of never taking part in elec- 
tions, is a wise one, and I wish it were 
followed by the employees; in other 
words, I should not regret if it were 
made part of the conditions that a man 
taking an employment in a municipal- 
ity should not exercise his vote for 
municipal purposes while so employed. 

I do not myself see any very 
great hardship in it that if a man be- 
comes an employee of the Corporation 
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he should cease to have a voice in the 
choice of his master. I should gladly 
welcome such a change.” Mr. E. O. 
Smith, Town Clerk of Birmingham, ap- 
peared to be of very much the same 
opinion. Mr. Lowell, however, does 
not neglect to notice the very interest- 
ing and suggestive expedient, adopted 
in 1903 by the legislature of the Col- 
ony of Victoria. There, as he points 
out, “the Government employees have 
not been disfranchised altogether, but 
they have been deprived of the right to 
vote in the regular constituencies, and 
have been allotted one representative 
in the legislative council and two in 
the assembly, to be elected entirely by 
their own class. They have, therefore, 
their spokesmen in the legislature, but 
they are no longer able to influence the 
other members as of old.” That one 
of the most democratic communities in 
the world should have been driven to 
this expedient for avoiding the dan- 
gers connected with Government em- 
ployment is a fact of the utmost sig- 
nificance; and I venture respectfully 
to commend it to the attention of all 
who hanker after the extension of gov- 
ernmental and municipal functions. 

To another danger, more subtle and 
not less serious, Mr. Lowell is equally 
awake. He dismisses, perhaps too 
light-heartedly, the suggestion that the 
line of cleavage between parties is be- 
coming increasingly a social one. But 
he is evidently impressed with the dan- 
ger that the two great parties may en- 
gage in illegitimate competition for the 
political support of the wage earners. 
He refers with obvious apprehension 
to the warning offered by the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1906. That Act, as he 
accurately affirms, “confers a _privi- 
lege quite foreign to the fundamental 
principles of the Common Law, con- 
trary to the report of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to enquire into the 
subject and contrary to the 
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original intention of the Government.” 
He regards this Act as symptomatic of 
a danger to which England from the 
peculiar nature of its parliamentary 
system would seem to be exceptionally 
exposed. “The peril in England is not 
personal corruption, or the pressure of 
local interests, or again the turning of 
the representative into a delegate of 
his constituents which has created so 
much apprehension, but the bidding 
for support of whole classes of voters 
by legislation for their benefit. This 
presents probably the most serious 
menace to which British institutions 
are exposed.” ** This sober conclusion, 
reached after prolonged and careful 
study by a highly competent and im- 
partial observer, is one to be pondered 
by all citizens who are more interested 
in politics than in parties. The peril 
is not imaginary, and the warning is 
neither untimely nor exaggerated. 

Mr. Lowell's treatise touches so 
many points that it is impossible 
within the limits of an article even to 
notice, much less to discuss, them; but 
there are two or three which in fair- 
ness to my readers I am constrained to 
indicate. Constitutional lawyers have 
been wont to divide the Constitutions 
of the modern world sharply into two 
categories, rigid and flexible; they 
point to the United States as affording 
the best example of the former, Great 
Britain of the latter type. Mr. Lowell 
suggests, however, that the distinction 
is becoming in practice less important, 
and the difference between the two 
types less wide. In confirmation of his 
view he points to the fact that even in 
England there is an increasing tend- 
ency to insist that a “mandate” must 
precede any “fundamental or = far- 
reaching change.” And while flexible 
Constitutions tend in this way to 
greater rigidity. rigid Constitutions, 
like that of America, tend in practice. 
though not in theory, to greater flex- 
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ibility. But this approximation must 
in time blur the classical distinction 
above noted. That there is both force 
and ingenuity in Mr. Lowell’s conten- 
tion cannot be denied; but the tend- 
ency towards increased flexibility in 
the United States is, I suspect, much 
more clearly discernible than the oppo- 
site tendency in England. None the 
less, Mr. Lowell’s criticism is suggest- 
ive, and the point which he raises wil! 
command the attention of English pub- 
licists. 

Occasionally Mr, Lowell is apt to 
state his point more absolutely than 
Constitutional theory warrants. Once 
or twice, for instance, in relation to 
the Cabinet. It is true, of course, 
that as a rule Cabinet Ministers must 
be holders of high office. but is it cer- 
tain that the minister without portfolio 
is entirely a thing of the past?*™ Is it, 
again, so very unusual in the formation 
of a new cabinet, “to discard a man 
who is willing to return to office’? 
In practice no doubt “every member of 
the Cabinet must have a seat in one or 
other Houses of Parliameut,”" but 
Sir William Harcourt did not cease to 
be Home Secretary when he failed, in 
1880, to secure re-election at Oxford: 
Mr. Goschen was not a member of the 
House when he was appointed, tn 1887, 
to succeed Lord Randolph Churchill as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor did 
he immediately become one; and, if the 
ordinary sources of information can be 
relied upon, Lord Randolph's distin- 
guished son continued to preside at the 
Board of Trade despite his rejection at 
the hands of the Manchester electors. 
What would have happened had 
Derby, and S. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and Dundee not come to the 
rescue of the stranded ministers it is, 
of course, easy to surmise, but apart 
from the classical instance of Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1846, the instances quoted 
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suffice to prove that there is nothing in 
the theory of the Constitution to com- 
pel Cabinet Ministers to possess or ob- 
tain a seat in the legislature. But the 
theory of the Cabinet is admittedly one 
of the subjects on which it is impossi- 
ble to write with absolute precision. 
Even more wrapped in mystery is 
the question as to the personal influ- 
ence of the Sovereign. Here Mr. Low- 
ell is at some disadvantage. His 
chapters on the Crown”™ were written 
presumably before the appearance of 
Queen Victoria’s Letters. Otherwise he 
would hardly have asserted that “since 
the Queen came to the throne very lit- 
tle has been written which throws 
light upon the subject.” The Letters 
throw a flood of light upon the rela- 
tions which subsisted during the first 
half of the late reign between the 
Crown and its confidential advisers. 
And the impression derived therefrom 
substantially confirms Mr. Gladstone’s 
declaration (quoted by Mr. Lowell) that 
“there is not a doubt that the aggre- 
gate of direct influence normally exer- 
cised by the Sovereign upon the coun- 
sels and proceedings of her ministers 
is considerable in amount.” The Let- 
ters prove it to have far exceeded what 
the popular text-books of the last gen- 
eration taught us to believe. Another 
error, due possibly to the same source, 
derives fresh authority from Mr. Low- 
ell To the school of historians who re- 
garded the Tudor régime as merely a 
baleful despotism intruding upon the 
decorous and orderly development of 
the Constitution, it was natural to as- 
sume that the multiplication of Parlia- 
mentary boroughs must have been due 
to sinister and corrupt motives. Mr. 
Lowell evidently inclined to this view.” 
No doubt many of the Tudor boroughs 
had fallen into decay before the Re- 
form Act of 1832. But even the Tu- 
dors could hardly have foreseen the 
shifting of population which resulted 
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from the industrial changes of the 
eighteenth century; and the better 
opinion begins to prevail that the crea- 
tion of boroughs was really an enlight- 
ened installment of Parliamentary re- 
form, entirely in harmony with the 
regular Tudor policy for the encourage- 
ment of the rising commercial classes 
as a counterpoise to the power of a 
turbulent, though decimated, aristoc- 
racy. 

But the blemishes in this work are 
surprisingly few in number and inva- 
riably trivial in character. They de- 
tract little from the value of a book 
which is full of suggestive observa- 
tions as to the trend of the changes in 
our ever-changing Constitution. The 
growing autocracy of the Cabinet in 
regard to legislation—demonstrated by 
an instructive tabular statement of the 
number of amendments to Government 
Bills carried against the Government 
between 1851 and 1906;* the diminish- 
ing opportunities enjoyed by the legis- 
lature for the criticism of the execu- 
tive;* the increasing tendency to dele- 
gate quasi-legislative power to the ad- 
ministrative departments;~ the strong 
and weak points of private bill legisla- 
tion; the great personal influence of in- 
dividual peers in politics, as contrasted 
with their collective authority;’ the 
happy immunity of English politics 
from the curse of local log-rolling;** the 
development of central control since 
1834;* the strong but recent reaction 
against the multiplication of ad hoc 
authorities in local government;* the 
increasing cohesion of political parties;” 
the attraction possessed by politics for 
the leisured class in England; the con- 
sequential fact that “public office (in 
England) is rarely, if ever, used as a 
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means of amassing wealth, but wealth 
is used freely to procure office’—these 
are a few random illustrations of the 
shrewd and suggestive comments with 
which these pages abound. 

Two outstanding features of the book 
remain to be noticed in conclusion—one 
is Mr. Lowell’s cordial tribute to the ex- 
cellence of our permanent officials; the 
other: his elaborate treatment of the 
development of the party system and 
his minute analysis of party organiza- 
tion. 

We in this country are so apt to take 
for granted the incorruptibility, the po- 
litical impartiality, and the efficiency of 
our permanent service that we are per- 
haps unduly impressed by the admira- 
tion it inspires in the mind of a “for- 
eigner.” Mr. Lowell, it must be remem- 
bered, writes as one who is familiar 
with the vicious results of the “spoils” 
system; but even so_his tribute to the 
excellence of the English system is as 
gratifying as it is remarkable. “Of all 
the existing political traditions in Eng- 
land, the least known to the public, 
and yet one of those most deserving 
attention, is that which governs the 
relation between the expert and the 
layman.” Mr. Lowell is_ perfectly 
right, and on this suggestive text he 
preaches an admirable sermon. Cer- 
tainly in no other work known to me 
is it possible to find such a detailed and 
accurate description of the work of the 
great public departments, and the rela- 
tions between the transitory parliamen- 
tary chiefs and the permanent civil ser- 
vants. But Mr. Lowell drives the 
moral further home. He finds in the 
relation between minister and civil ser- 
vant only one illustration of one of the 
most fundamental of English institu- 
tional traditions—the association of ex- 
pert and layman, of trained official and 
intelligent amateur. But the subject 
is too large for detailed treatment here: 
the reader must be referred to Mr. 
Lowell's chapters; they will be found 
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to be among the most suggestive in the 
whole work.* 

The other subject which probably no 
insular writer would have treated with 
the same elaboration and detail is that 
of party organization. It is not, per- 
haps, without significance that the most 
systematic treatise on this subject 
should have come from the pen of a 
writer much more foreign to us than 
Mr. Lowell: M. Ostrogorski.” But be- 
tween Mr. Lowell’s work and that of 
M. Ostrogorski there is this essential 
difference: the latter is a monograph on 
a special subject; the notable feature 
of Mr. Lowell’s work is the space al- 
lotted to the subject in a treatise which 
surveys the whole field of English in- 
stitutions. To the politician or publi- 
cist of middle-age it may seem dispro- 
portionate; the latter is apt to forget 
that the Birmingham Caucus and the 
Homeric combat between Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Randolph Churchill as to 
Conservative organization are already 
becoming matters of history. As such 
they are treated by Mr. Lowell. For 
the Caucus principle itself he has lit- 
tle respect. Both the great Party Fed- 
erations, he declares, are shams, “but 
with this difference, that the Conserva- 
tive organization is a transparent and 
the Liberal an opaque sham.” But he 
justifies his detailed treatment on the 
ground that the story of the Caucus il- 
lustrates “the central conception” of his 
book. This he finds in the proposition 
“that in the English Parliamentary sys- 
tem leadership must be in the hands 
of the Parliamentary leaders.” 

Space fails to discuss this or any 
other proposition, but enough has per- 
haps been written to indicate the fresh- 
ness and suggestiveness of Mr. Lowell's 
method, and to justify the confident 
belief that his work will prove to be 
a permanent addition to the literature 
of English institutions. 

* Vol. 1. Part I., chapters iv-viii. 


2°“ Democracy and the Organization of Po- 
litical Parties,” English translation, 1902. 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN 1909. 


The Navy of the United States now 
stands, by common consent, second 
only to that of Great Britain, although 
its reconstruction was begun but fif- 
teen years ago. This result has been 
attained by vigorous action and large 
outlay, especially during the last ten 
years. For the financial year 1899- 
1900 the total naval expenditure of the 
United States was rather less than ten 
millions sterling, and the vote for new 
construction and armaments was a lit- 
tle more than two millions; while the 
additions to the Fleet made during that 
year consisted entirely of torpedo craft, 
of which the aggregate tonnage was 
only eighteen hundred tons. for the 
current financial year the total vote for 
the Navy closely approaches twenty-six 
millions, and the vote for new construc- 
tion and armaments is about £7,800,- 
000. The total expenditure on new 
ships and armaments in the ten years 
has been nearly sixty-three millions 
sterling. During 1905-6 the expendi- 
ture on these items approached £11,- 
400,000, an amount which has only been 
exceeded by Great Britain during the 
same period in the two years 1904-6, 
when the outlay on new construction 
was swollen by the purchase of two 
battleships built in this country for the 
Chilian Navy. The first modern bat- 
tleships on the effective list of the 
United States Navy were launched in 
1893; there are now on that list twenty- 
six completed vessels, sixteen of which 
have been launched since 1901. There 
are also thirteen completed armored 
cruisers of modern types and high 
speed launched from 1903 onwards; and 
at the present time there are building 
six powerful battleships, four of which 
are well advanced. During the dis- 
cussions on the Naval Votes for the 


current year it was agreed that at least 
more battleships 


two shall be laid 


down in 1909; and since that date the 
General Board of the United States 
Navy—an Advisory Committee consist- 
ing of officers of high rank—has recom- 
mended that four battleships instead of 
two shall be commenced in 1909. This 
recommendation has been approved and 
emphasized by President Roosevelt in 
his recent Message to Congress in 
which he said:— 


It is desirable to complete as soon as 
possible a squadron of eight battleships 
of the best existing types. The 
“North Dakota.” “Delaware,” “Flor- 
ida,” and “Utah” will form the first 
division of this squadron. The four 
vessels proposed [by the General 
Board] will form the second division. 
It will be an improvement on the first, 
the ships being of a single-calibre heavy 
big-gun_ type. 


The four battleships now building in 
the United States are of twenty thou- 
sand tons displacement, and it is as- 
serted by the Navy Department that 
they are superior in offensive and de- 
fensive powers, while equal in speed, 
to the vessels of the “Dreadnought” 
type added to the Royal Navy during 
the last four years. Having regard to 
the larger normal displacement of the 
American vessels, and to the fact that 
their designs have been prepared since 
particulars of the British ships became 
available for the guidance of the Amer- 
ican authorities, this claim cannot be 
treated as unreasonable. The con- 
struction of armored cruisers has for 
the time ceased in the United States, 
and no attempt has been made to rival 
the “Invincible” class of the Royal 
Navy. Instead, it has been decided to 
concentrate on battleships of great 
fighting-power and high speed,—a _ pol- 
icy which finds support from many dis- 
tinguished British naval officers. The 
smaller cruisers built for the United 
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States Fleet in recent years are im- 
provements on the British “Scouts,” to 
which they are superior in speed, coal- 
supply, and armament. Four more 
“Scouts” are recommended by the Gen- 
eral Board in next year’s programme. 
{n her torpedo flotilla the United States 
is relatively weak. The “Dilke” Re- 
turn of this year shows that twenty 
American torpedo-boat destroyers were 
afloat on March 31st last, and five oth- 
ers were then building. According to 
official Reports issued by the United 
States Navy Department on November 
ist, fifteen destroyers were then build- 
ing, five of which were well advanced 
towards completion, while ten vessels 
recently ordered are to be of the newest 
types, with turbine machinery and pro- 
vision for oil-fuel. The General Board 
of the United States Navy has called 
special attention to the need for more 
destroyers, and recommended that ten 
more shall be commenced in 1909. 

The voyage round the world under- 
taken by the American battleship fleet 
has been successfully completed up to 
date, and is now reaching its latest 
stages. It has naturally revived the na- 
tional interest in naval matters, and 
has influenced public opinion in favor 
of the plea for a still stronger Navy 
which has been put forward repeat- 
edly by the General Board and the 
President. It has also brought into re- 
lief the necessity for associating with 
a fleet of fighting ships various classes 
of non-combatant vessels: colliers. tank 
vessels carrying supplies of fresh water 
or oil-fuel, and ships adapted for the 
transport of reserves of stores and am- 
munition. Similar accessories to Brit- 
ish fleets have been provided in recent 
years, and in case of need these can be 
rapidly supplemented by drawing upon 
our magnificent mercantile marine. 


Owing to the condition into which the 
ocean-going mercantile marine of the 
United States has fallen during the last 
half-century, it cannot furnish similar 
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assistance to the war fleet; and conse- 
quently it is considered necessary to 
construct special colliers and _ store- 
ships. The General Board has recom- 
mended that those requirements shall 
be provided for without delay. Two 
special colliers for fleet work are now 
building, and others are to be laid 
down. 

In the submarine section of the 
United States Navy there is now fresh 
activity. About a dozen submarines 
are completed; seven more are building, 
and four more are proposed for next 
year. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Holland, a citizen of the United 
States, by persistent and long-continued 
effort, brought the type of submarines 
which bears his name up to a stage of 
perfection which secured the purchase 
of several vessels by the United States 
Navy six or seven years ago; and that 
the first British submarines were of the 
Holland type, and were specified to 
be practical reproductions of the vessels 
which had been tried’ and accepted by 
the United States Navy. Since that 
time great developments have been 
made here in submarine construction, 
and Great Britain now stands in a com- 
manding position as regards both nuin- 
bers and types of submarines; whereas 
the United States made a pause after 
the first vessels were built, and until 
quite recently took no determined or 
systematic action such as has been 
taken in this country. With the means 
of production available, and with the 
knowledge and experience that have 
been gained, it would undoubtedly be 
an easy matter to multiply the United 
States submarine  flotillas rapidly 
should that policy be deemed expedient. 
The general feeling, however, in that 
country is in favor of the policy enun- 
ciated by the President and recom- 
mended by the General Board,—- 
namely, to concentrate effort mainly on 
the sea-going fleets, and especially ou 
the construction of battleships, their 
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uttendant cruisers and store-ships. This 
is regarded as the primary need of the 
United States, with her coasts washed 
by the waters of two great oceans. 
The existing Fleet of the United 
States is largely due to the national de- 
mand for a strong Navy, created and 
stimulated by the war with Spain. 
This war led to the immediate execu- 
tion of a large programme of ship-build- 
ing, and involved obligations for the de- 
fence of distant possessions such as 
were not previously laid upon the 
United States. The questions which 
have arisen in more recent times be- 
tween Japan and the United States 
have confirmed the resolve to create a 
still more powerful Navy; and it has 
been suggested that the United States 
should create fleets of such numbers 
and types as would ensure effective and 
simultaneous action in both the At- 
lantic and Pacific. The understand- 
ing just reached with Japan may some- 
what modify the policy of naval ex- 
pansion; but the rapid growth of the 
German Navy, which is carefully 
watched by the United States authori- 
ties, may stimulate them to further ac- 
tion. Another important consideration 
may be noted. Enormous developments 
of ship-yards, engineering establish- 
ments, steelworks, and armor-plate fac- 
tories took place when the war with 
Spain excited public feeling, and led 
to large investments of capital. Tem- 
porary activity has been followed by 
smnaller programmes of warship con- 
The Spectator. 
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struction, and the various Bills for 
granting subsidies to the building and 
working of mercantile vessels have not 
been accepted by Congress. As a con- 
sequence, there has been for several 
years past a large margin of unem- 
ployed productive power representing 
capital on which little or no return has 
been made to investors. The persistent 
agitation which has been in progress 
for some years in favor of ship subsi- 
dies and the encouragement of the 
ocean-going mercantile fleet by the 
United States has probably been largely 
due to these facts, and is not likely to 
cease. Pressure has been and will be 
put upon the Government to take ac- 
tion which would be more favorable to 
the interests of ship-building and ship- 
owning, and the President-elect has de- 
clared in favor of such action. What- 
ever may come of this agitation, the 
fact remains that at the present time 
the United States possesses a greater 
warship-building capability than any 
other country except Great Britain; and 
if the policy of naval expansion should 
find favor on account of the conditions 
mentioned or for any other reason, the 
Naval Department would have no diffi- 
culty in giving effect to that policy 
quickly and on the largest scale, while 
the skilled naval architects in that De- 
partment and in private employment 
may be trusted to prepare designs in 
no sense inferior to those of European 
rivals. 
W. H. White. 





DIVORCE IN AMERICA. 


The American Government has just 
published the results of an inquiry into 
the marriage and divorce statistics of 
the country from 1887 to 1906. Itisa 
significant, many will call it an appall- 
ing, document. It shows that one 
American marriage in every twelve 


ends in the divorce court, and that di- 
vorces during the period under review 
have increased three times as fast as 
the popniation. In two-thirds of the 
suits the wife is the plaintiff. The most 
common ground of divorce has been 
found to be desertion, nearly 40 per 
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cent. of the total being granted for this 
cause alone. Of the divorces granted 
to the wife, 33 per cent. were on ac- 
count of desertion, 27 per cent. for 
cruelty, only 10 per cent. for adultery, 
and 5 per cent. for drunkenness. Of 
the divorces granted to the husband, 
some 50 per cent. were for desertion, 
28 per cent. for infidelity, 10 per cent. 
for cruelty, and slightly over 1 per cent, 
for drunkenness. One learns without 
surprise that only 15 per cent. of the 
divorces were contested, “and probably 
in many of these cases,” adds the re- 
port, “the contest was hardly more 
than a formality.” Such are the princi- 
pal revelations of a report which could 
only have emanated from the American 
among all other civilized Governments. 
The United States has long been known 
as the land of easy divorce, but how 
well it deserved the title few probably 
were aware before the publication of 
this amazing document. We should 
like, however, to enter a caveat against 
inferences that may be too hastily 
drawn from its perusal. It is never 
more necessary to remember that 
America is America and not England or 
Germany, than when such a matter as 
this is under consideration. The infer- 
ence, for instance, that the multiplicity 
of divorces connotes a low standard of 
morals or an unusual degree of domes- 
tic unhappiness, is, we believe, in the 
case of the United States almost wholly 
erroneous. Americans in these re- 
spects are probably no better and no 
worse than the people of most other 
countries. The mere fact that of every 
hundred divorces only fourteen involve 
a question of infidelity is a warning 
against any assumption of genera] im- 
morality; while the further facts that 
two-thirds of the suits instituted are 
brought by wives, and that in only 15 
per cent. of all the divorce proceedings 
is there any pretence of a contest, em- 
phasize the dangers of wholesale de- 
ductions. 
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The truth is, we believe, that di- 
vorces in America are frequent chiefly 
because they are easy and inexpensive. 
The Americans take a lighter or a more 
liberal view of the marriage tie than 
any other people in the world. They 
are an emancipated and untrammelled 
nation in numberless ways that make 
for a spaciousness of experiment if 
not always of achievement. But in 
nothing are they more emancipated 
than in their freedom from clerical 
domination and from the restrictions 
and subordinations which the Churches 
of the older world have imposed, 
and still largely maintain, upon the 
details of human conduct. In such 
matters they take the secular side 
instinctively and almost universally: 
and their adoption of it is made 
all the easier by the _ peculiari- 
ties of the American Constitution. 
There is no such thing as a national 
American divorce law, applicable all 
over the Union. When the constitu- 
ent States surrendered various powers 
to the Federal Government they kept 
in their own hands entire freedom to 
regulate marriage and divorce as they 
pleased; and it is, of course, this un- 
controllable liberty of the States that 
is at the root of the chaos of diver- 
gences and contradictions presented by 
the American marriage and divorce 
laws. 

State pride and patriotism almost 
make it a point of honor that each lo- 
cal Legislature, on all conceivable sub- 
jects, should have a policy of its own 
and not tamely reproduce the enact- 
ments of other communities. A sort 
of rivalry in legislative experiment is 
generated by the close juxtapositions 
of the Federal system, by its multipli- 
cation of competitive loyalties, and the 
pitting of State against State in a vast 
law-making tourney. And some of the 
States are very primitive, very unset- 
tled, very Western. Their legislators 
combine extreme inexperience with an 
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extreme passion for social and political 
empirics. They have all the defective 
altruism of the stock, and a faith in the 
capacity of laws to make a new heaven 
and a new earth at least once a session 
that we for the most part have out- 
grown. The past weighs with them 
not at all; of traditions they have none; 
their guides are the local sentiment of 
people like unto themselves, their own 
elementary freshness of heart and emo- 
tion, which is one of Nature's gifts to 
Americans, and that infectious sense of 
all things being possible that propa- 
gates itself so easily in their buoyant 
atmosphere. 

To men of such propensities, and 
worked upon by such influences, no 
field could be more ipviting or more 
crowded with opportunities than that 
of marriage and divorce. A bold oc- 
cupation and development of it has 
come all the easier to Americans 
through their ingrained and impregna- 
ble indifference to theological consid- 
erations, through their intense individ- 
ualism, and through their easygoing, 
sometimes misguided, often over-indul- 
gent, but none the less genuine, sense 
of chivalry. They are honorably ambi- 
tious to diffuse as much individual free- 
dom and happiness, and to prevent as 
much unhappiness as possible; and the 
ambition is one which operates with 
peculiar force whenever the comfort or 
peace of mind of women is in question. 
It is perhaps more than anything else, 
with a view to promoting the welfare 
of women, and to asserting their right 
to a social and legal eouality with men, 
that the American divorce laws have 
been framed in a spirit of such pro- 
nounced liberality. And in these days. 


when law-makers are more criticised 

than thanked, it is pleasant to see the 

highly practical and gratifying fash- 

ion in which American women have 

marked their sense of this legislative 
The Outlook. 
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solicitude. Not only are two-thirds of 
all the suits instituted brought by wo- 
men, but it is probably not overstat- 
ing the case to say that the bulk of 
feminine opinion is adverse to any far- 
reaching change in the present laws. 
They regard them much as fugitive 
slaves used to regard Canada and the 
Free States of the North. American 
women have been both prompted from 
within and encouraged from without 
to take in many ways a higher, or at 
any rate a freer, position in the social 
scheme than the women of European 
countries have ever thought of occupy- 
ing. They have developed in their re- 
lations with men a greater sensitive- 
ness or, it may be, a greater self-re- 
spect; they certainly exact more, and 
more is, as certainly, given them; and 
a great many of the divorce suits in 
which the wife is the plaintiff are un- 
doubtedly brought because the Ameri- 
can wife will not tolerate the treatment 
that her European sister is both legally 
and conventionally forced to submit to. 
Paradoxical, therefore, as it may seem, 
there are aspects in which the high 
average of American divorces may 
justly be claimed as an index not of a 
lower but of a higher civilization. 
This is something which should never 
be forgotten. It does not, indeed, ex- 
cuse the monstrous anomalies of the 
marriage and divorce laws, anomalies 
so pervasive that it is only occasionally 
that an American can be sure that his 
marriage is equally valid all through 
the Union, and almost an exception 
when he is able to assert that his di- 
vorce holds equally good from Maine 
to California, and from Texas to Da- 
kota. But it at least suggests that 
the statistics of the American divorce 
courts are not a trustworthy gauge of 
the morals or the social felicity of the 
American people. 
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THE CUT-GLASS BOWL. 


BEIN@ THE STORY OF ONE OF LIFE’S LITTLE DUPLICITIES. 
(Concluded.) 


X. 
Mrs. Livesey to Mrs. Vansittart. 
May 25, 190—. 


My darling Mother,—A dreadful thing 
has happened. Aunt Mercy has written 
to say she wants to come from Monday 
to Friday of next week toe see us and 
get to like Joseph. The terrible thing 
is the glass bowl, because poor Joseph 
has never been able to match it, chiefly 
on account of the smallness of the bits, 
which we kept, but which the glass 
people cannot manage to put together 
satisfactorily. I am not at all strong 
just now, and the prospect of having 
to face Aunt Mercy and tell her about 
the bow] is too dreadful. What shall 
I do? Is it safe to tell her we cannot 
bave her? Please telegraph. 

Your loving 8. 


XI. 
Mrs. Vansittart to Mrs. Livesey. 
(Telegram.) 


May 26, 190—. 
Sympathize very deeply. Better ask 
aunt postpone visit. Mother. 


XII. 
Mrs. Livesey to Miss Norman-Crudge. 
May 26, 190—. 


My dear Aunt Mercy,—I am so very 
sorry, as it would have been a great 
pleasure to have you here under our 
roof, but both Joseph and the doctor 
think I am not quite strong enough for 
a visitor just now. Not that I am at 
all ill, but I have been rather run down 
and I might not be able to look after 
you and take you about as I should 
wish. So, dear Aunt Mercy, I hope you 


won't mind postponing your visit for 
a little while. 
Your affectionate niece, 
Sarah. 


° XIII. 


Miss Norman-Crudge to Mrs. Livesey. 

May 26, 190—. 
My dear Sarah,—I am sorry to hear 
of your poor health, but you must not 
think that the fear of being left too 
much to myself will deter me from my 
project of seeing you and your husband 
—with perhaps a peep at the bowl on 
the table! It will interest me to ex- 
plore Warwick alone, and I shall be 
glad also to do what I can to nurse 
and amuse you. The only difference it 
will make is that I shall now certainly 
bring Yates, as she is so clever with 
beef-tea and jellies, and is a perfect 

nurse. 
Your affectionate 
Aunt Mercy. 


XIV. 
Mrs. Livesey to Mrs. Vansittart. 
May 27, 190—. 

My dear Mother,—It is no good, as the 
enclosed letter will show you. Joseph. 
who is furious, wants me to write again 
and say it is something catching; but 
Aunt Mercy would be sure to find out. 
I am taking a strong tonic and prepar- 
ing for the worst. 


Your loving 8. 
XV. 
Jane Yates to Mrs. Livesey. 
(Telegram.) 
May 30, 190—. 


Miss Norman-Crudge in bed with in- 
fluenza. Visit must be postponed. 
Yates. 
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XVI. 
Mrs. Livesey to Mrs. Vansittart. 
May 30, 190—. 
My darling Mother,—I am nearly off 
my head with joy. She is not coming. 
Yates has telegraphed that Aunt 
Mercy is in bed with influenza. Joseph 
was so excited that he insisted on my 
having some champagne for lunch, al- 
though of course not joining me. _ I 
don’t seem to mind anything now, al- 
though I suppose it will all begin over 


again. 
Your loving 8. 


XVII. 
4iss Norman-Crudge to Mrs. Livesey. 
July 15, 190—. 


My dear Sarah,—I want you to be so 
good as to do me a little service. There 
is to be a bazaar here next week in con- 
nection with the new organ for St. Mi- 
chael’s, and as I want it to be a great 
success I have undertaken to arrange 
a small but tasteful exhibition of old 
china and glass and perhaps a little 
choice furniture in one of the smaller 
rooms. The bow! which I gave you 
for a wedding present is so excellent a 
specimen of its style and period (al- 
though inferior to the one which you 
said arrived broken) that I should like 
to include it. The bazaar lasts only 
three days, so that you would not be 
deprived of your treasure for more 
than a week altogether. I enclose a 
postal order for half-a-crown to defray 
the cost of transit and professional 
packing. 

Your affectionate 
Aunt Merey. 


XVIII. 
Mrs. Livesey to Mrs. Vansittart. 


July 17, 190—. 
My darling Mother,—It is all over now. 
I have told Aunt Mercy that the bow] 
is broken. 


I had to do it because she 
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wrote asking to borrow it for an ex- 
hibition. Joseph would not let me 
worry about it any more. He said 
there had been trouble enough about 
the wretched thing and he would settle 
the matter once for all; and this is 
what he helped me to write. I send 
it to you in case you see Aunt Mercy 
and she asks you any questions:— 


“Dearest Aunt Mercy,—I am _ very 
sorry that I cannot send you the bowl, 
because unhappily it no longer exists. 
It is broken; and by a curious chance 
it happened on the very day that your 
visit to us, to which we were looking 
forward so keenly, was postponed. 
(This is a dreadful story, dear mother, 
but I seem to have been telling nothing 
else for years.) At the time that 
Yates’s kind telegram was brought say- 
ing you were ill in bed and could not 
come to us after all, Joseph was carry- 
ing the bowl up to my bedroom with 
fresh roses in it, as we always made a 
point of never letting the parlormaid 
touch it. (This about the parlormaid 
is literally true, dear Mother, although 
it sounds like another!) As both his 
hands were full he told Mills to open 
the telegram and read it to him, which 
she did, and no sooner did he hear the 
sad news than the bowl slipped out of 
his hands and was utterly smashed. 
We have the pieces still, but the mend- 
ing people say it is impossible to put 
them together again. I hoped that I 
should not have to tell you, dear Aunt 
Mercy, but perhaps it is better to have 
done so. One does not like to deceive, 
even out of consideration for another's 
feelings. Both Joseph, who is nat- 
urally very unhappy about it, and I 
hope that you will not think it neces- 
sary to give us another present. 

“With much love, I remain. 

“Your affectionate niece, 
“Sarah.” 


There, dear Mother, I think that must 
be the end anyway, whatever happers. 
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I will tell you what Aunt Mercy says. 
Do come and see us soon, dear. 
Your loving S. 


XIX. 
Miss Norman-Crudge to Mrs. Livesey. 
July 18, 190—. 
My dear Sarah,—I am of course very 
sorry to think that both my beautiful 
bowls have ceased to be, but the very 
natural circumstances of the destruc- 
tion of the second one help to reconcile 
me. Poor Joseph, I do not wonder he 
was upset. I shall not make the ex- 
periment of giving you glass again, but 
I hope to see something more durable 
when next I visit my old furniture 
dealer. The exhibition, you will be 
glad to hear, promises to be a great 
success, even without the bowl. 
Your affectionate 
Aunt Mercy. 
Punch. 
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XX. 
Mrs. Vansittart to Mrs. Livesey. 


July 20, 190—. 
My darling Sarah,—I was so glad to 
get your letter, with your Aunt Mer- 
cy’s enclosed, and to feei that everything 
is now all right again. It shows how 
important it is to tell the truth, for until 
she knew it was broken there was no 
peace of mind for any of us. I am 
sure I have suffered almost as much 
as you. My one fear is that when I 
meet your aunt when she pays her an- 
nual visit to Scotland next month I 
shall forget what happened, and that 
might be terrible. I can’t help feeling 
it will be safer if I know nothing 

about it at all. Yes, that is best. 

Your loving Mother. 


P.S.—I reopen this to say, remember 
darling, I know nothing about it at all. 
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Mr. Orison Swett Marden’s “Peace, combination of the sturs and stripes to 


Power and Plenty,” differs from the 
large number preceding it by its intro- 
duction of the latest published and ad- 
vertised schemes for self-control and 
self-advancement. Indeed, the sub- 
stance of the volume is that everything 
lies within the reach of him who will 
but put out his hand in faith and love. 
Work, place, power, success, happiness 
all come to him who insists upon hav- 
ing them, and believes that he shall 
have them. Mr. Marden argues with 
the skill born of long practice, and 
never has he written a better book. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Mr. John H. Fow’s “The True Story of 
the American Flag” is an interesting 
and diverting monograph, which demol- 
ishes the tradition that we owe the 


the ingenuity of Mrs. Betsy Ross; and 
gleans information from many sources 
regarding the various standards which 
were carried by the patriots prior to 
thfe battle of the Brandywine in Sep- 
tember, 1777, when the stars and 
stripes were for the first time,—so far 
as authentic records show,—carried in 
battle. Eight or ten colored plates 
reproduce the early standards. Wil- 
liam J. Campbell, Philadelphia. 


The Cambridge University Press has 
just published “Hymenzeus: A Comedy 
acted at St. John’s College, Cambridge,” 
now first printed with an introduction 
and notes by Dr. G. C. Moore Smith, 
Professor of English Language and Lit- 
erature in the University of Sheffield. 
The play, which appears to have been 
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performed at St. John’s College in 
March of 1578-9, is preserved in two 
MSS., one belonging to Caius College, 
and the other to St. John’s. The au- 
thor’s name is unknown; so, too, is 
the title—if the comedy ever had one. 
As the prologue happened to be deliv- 
ered by the god Hymenzeus the play 
came to be referred to by that name, 
and it was found convenient to pre- 
serve the title in the printed edition. 
The editor is to follow up this work 
with similar editions of two other Latin 
plays “Fucus or Histriomastix” acted 
at Queen’s College in 1623, and “Le- 
lia,””’ which was acted at the same col- 
lege in the closing years of the preced- 
ing century. 


If the Oregon boundary had been 
53° 20’, or 52° 30’, or any other parallel 
not leading to “Fight” by happily 
placed labials would it have been possi- 
ble for Calhoun and Tyler to succeed in 
their plan to make the United States a 
country reaching from sea to sea? With 
“54—40 or Fight” as a watchword they 
sufficiently won the good will of the 
country to make it apparent to the Brit- 
ish minister, and possibly to those se- 
ecret agents whom he was supposed to 
maintain, that war might follow Brit- 
ish seizure of the territory. So much 
everybody knows, but all are not aware 
of the part borne in the history of the 
time by the Baroness Von Ritz, and 
possibly no one knows it but Mr. Emer- 
son Hough who writes of it in his novel 
of which the watchword is the title. 
The lady is beautiful beyond expres- 
sion; has jewels and robes of price to 
heighten her beauty, and no more rep- 
utation than women generally leave to 
a mysterious sister who is their suc- 
cessful rival in securing the homage of 
men; and Mr. Nicholas Trist of Mary- 
land, to whom Calhoun entrusts the 
task of persuading her to betray her 
employer, finds his task long and diffi- 
cult. It makes a pleasant if not en- 
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tirely credible story, and Calhoun and 
Tyler and Polk are real enough, if 
the Baroness be insubstantial. The de- 
scriptions of the Washington and Mon- 
treal of the Tyler administration are 
very carefully written, and the only 
conspicuous anachronisms occur in the 
speech of the characters. “Crinoline” 
and “altruism” were not known in Cal- 
houn’s day, and the men of the time 
did not write “personality” when they 
meant “beings” or “creatures” or “char- 
acters,” but these small defects do not 
prevent the story from bringing the 
historical period before the mental vis- 
ion with great clearness. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. 


There are sigus, both in England and 
this country, of a healthful reaction 
against trashy and audacious contem- 
porary fiction, and of a_ return to 
Thackeray, Scott, Dickens and the 
other masters of an earlier and saner 
day. Especially is this true of Dick- 
ens, whose books are reported to have 
been more in demand in the London 
shops last season than for many years. 
American Dickens-lovers will welcome 
with enthusiasm the first convenient, 
adequate, handy-volume edition of their 
old favorite which has been offered 
them,—the new Booklovers’ Dickens, 
bearing the same imprint as the Book- 
lovers’ Shakespeare, and having many 
of the external characteristics of that 
dainty set of books,—a clear, legible 
page, abundant illustrations, thin. 
opaque paper, and convenient size. 
This edition, moreover, presents a great 
deal of new material: stories, sketches 
and articles gathered from the files of 
“Household Words” and “All the Year 
Round” and identified by the editor of 
The Dickensian; selections from Dick- 
ens’s letters and speeches, with two of 
his plays and all of his verse; critical 
comments and notes from many 
sources; introductions to the novels by 
Andrew Lang, Charles Dickens the 
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younger, and others; and a composite 
Life of Dickens, drawn from the writ- 
ings of Forster, Marzials, Mamie Dick- 
ens, A. W. Ward, Swinburne and Taine. 
Altogether, of the 16,000 pages, more or 
less, contained in the thirty volumes of 
this edition, at least 2,000 present mate- 
rial not included in any other edition 
which is generally available to Ameri- 
can readers. 


As an American reads Mrs. Henry 
de la Pasture’s “Catherine's Child,” he 
is aware of a twofold bond of fascina- 
tion, one, the sharp definition of the va- 
rious personages, the other, the rich- 
ness of the ordered background dis- 
cerned beyond them; also he is con- 
scious that, although his own country 
can show him nothing precisely similar, 
he is more at his ease among these 
aliens and their surroundings than 
he finds himself among the creatures 
often presented to him as his country- 
men, and country-women. If, not too 
well pleased by his discovery, he seeks 
for the reason, he finds it presently in 
the author’s independence of devices 
freely employed by continental au- 
thors, and submissively accepted by too 
many American writers as essential to 
literary perfection. The reader is not 
requested to note here an approach 
to Zola’s minute knowledge of matters 
not worth knowing; there a hint of 
Balzac’s insight; elsewhere a touch of 
D’Annunzio’s recklessness or Auer- 
bach’s simplicity; Mrs. de la Pasture’s 
mind is wholly bent upon telling her 
story, and she forges and tempers her 
own tools when necessary, never bor- 
rowing these of another, howsoever 
highly commended, or howsoever lu- 
crative. Once, in “The Unlucky Fam- 
ily,” she seemed emulous of the sages 


of Danbury and Peoria, but it may have 
been that her exaggeration and theirs 
had a common source in the humor of 
the early Victorian stage, and the book 
stands quite alone in the company of 
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stories of which “Catherine’s Child” is 
the tenth. Philippa Adelstane is the 
headstrong daughter of that unfor- 
gotten heroine of “Catherine of Ca- 
lais” who married Sir Philip Adelstane 
and she reproduces the temperament of 
her paternal grandmother, and is en- 
tirely beyond the management of her 
mother. As she is the heiress presump- 
tive of the family estate, she is an ob- 
ject of intense interest to her childless 
uncle and his wife, and to the entire 
cirele of their kindred and friends, and 
her life is made complex by their vari- 
ous endeavors to influence and direct 
it. This situation is not entirely new, 
for meddling has susperseded stu- 
pidity and lying as the cause of evil 
in contemporary fiction, but Mrs. de 
la Pasture gives it novelty by the vi- 
riety of meddlers whom she introduces, 
and the distinctness with which she 
defines their meddling. Some are ex- 
asperating, some simply absurd, some 
are to be respected and some to be ac- 
mired, and when, in the latter half 
of the book all their devices are swept 
away by a well-nigh tragic piece of ex- 
terior interference, their behavior be- 
comes profoundly interesting. Cathe- 
rine dominates the story, at first as the 
misunderstood mother, later as the 
woman whom the world has taught to 
discern the cycles of family history, 
and to recognize the inevitable working 
of essential traits in spite of accidental 
attraction or repulsion; and has also 
taught that expectation is none the less 
fallacious for the future because it has 
been unsatisfied in the past. One fore- 
sees a sequel to the story, although Phi- 
lippa’s part in it is brought to a satis- 
factory pause, and perhaps it should be 
said that the story itself will be better 
enjoyed by those who met Catherine 
and her friends in “Catherine of Ca- 
lais.” This book is complete in itself, 
it is true, but it excites curiosity as to 
the earlier lives of its men and women. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 











